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Educated at Cambridge University, 
Arnold Edinborough lectured’ on 
drama and Renaissance poetry at 
Queen’s University before becoming 
= editor of the Kingston Whig-Stand- 
ard in 1954. His critique of the “roll- 
icking bawdy jollities” from the Com- 
mon Muse appears on page 20. 
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International sports writer Jim Cole- 
man will never forget those delight- 
ful days of youth when, as the son 
of CPR vice-president D. C. Cole- 
man. he and his brother wrought 
havoc at the venerable Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel in Winnipeg. Another 
episode is told on page 25 





Since he became a professional in 
1950, Donald McKague has become 
cne of the country’s outstanding the- 
atrical portrait photographers. His 
subjects have included James Mason, 
Edward G. Robinson and Perry 
Como. An example of his recent 
work appears on the cover. 
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When you take a Bath 


A complete plumbing system of 
Anaconda Copper tube assures 
a continuous flow of clean, 
clear water. You see, copper 
is rustproof and resists corro- 
sion. It provides maximum ser- 
vice with minimum upkeep, far 
outlasting ordinary  rustable 
metals. 
And, for Drainage, Waste and 
Vent lines, ask your plumber 
about Anaconda D.W.V. Cop- 
per tube...the new, lighter 
weight, economically priced 
tube for drainage purposes. 
C-5710 


Write today for FREE booklet, “How to Buy, 
Build or Modernize Your Home.” 


ANACONDA 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
New Toronto, Ontario 


Sales Offices: Montreal and Vancouver 








Letters 


Larry and Bev 


I always read Beverley Nichols’ Letter 
from London and get a great kick out of 
its intimate reference —- Correspondent 
Nichols seems to be on first-name terms 
with everyone of consequence in the Brit- 
ish Isles. He does give Sir Laurence 
Olivier his full credentials (“I was offered 
£15 for my stall last night at “The 
Entertainer”, the play which John Os- 
borne wrote for Sir Laurence Olivier’), 
but after this initial lapse he gets right 
back to the old friendly basis and Sir 
Laurence becomes “Larry” right to the 
end of the letter. 


WESTMOUNT, QUE. JOHN WILKINS 


Period Piece 


According to your editorial “no one can 
say at this time what proportion of the 
Conservative success can be attributed to 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s personal appeal, to a 
swing towards conservative thinking or to 
the strength of anti-Liberal opinion.” 

In the opinion of this voter (anti- 
Liberal, anti-Conservative) Mr. Diefen- 
baker owes his success to his popular, if 
old-fashioned appeal on the public plat- 
form. Over the past two decades we 
have listened to the meandering style of 
Mackenzie King, the fatherly style of 
President Eisenhower, the grandfatherly 
style of Premier St. Laurent and the egg- 
head style of Adlai Stevenson. We haven’t 
had the evangelical political approach 
since the days of William Jennings Bryan. 

It will be interesting to discover whether 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s political thinking, like 
his platform manner, belongs to the late- 
nineteenth-early-twentieth century, or to 
the current era. 


rORONTO WILLIAM DE WITT 


Equity Holdings 


Mr. Oborne raises an extremely pertinent 
point in his article on equity investment. 
He says insurance companies have an av- 
erage of only 2% of their holding in com- 
mon stock while the law allows a maxi- 
mum of 15%. What on earth is wrong 
with our insurance companies? They sell 
us “package deal” insurance—insurance 
plus savings—yet refuse to invest in equi- 
ties which would give our savings the 
best chance to grow. 

Maybe it’s high time the two functions 
of insurance were separated. We would 
then know how much of our premium 
went to pay for the insurance and how 


much went to investment. And what’s 
more important, we would have an idea 
of how good an investment it was. 


MONTREAL J. W. BRADLEY 


Let’s Do It 


Surely Canada’s big steelmakers haven't 
expected the public to swallow that old 
argument about there not being enough 
market to support domestic production of 
big structural shapes and wide sheets. 
That sort of statement—considering the 
widely publicized shortage of these pro- 
ducts—has all the earmarks of being a 
very lame excuse for either lack of ini- 
tiative or, worse, protecting a controlled 
market. It seems to me too many Cana- 
dian businessmen say “we can't do it 


because instead of “let’s see how 
we can do it ie 
WINNIPEG MILLER JONES 


The Destroyer 


Agreed. If TV manages to destroy pro- 
fessional boxing it will justify its own 
existence. Further, if it manages to de- 
stroy professional wrestling it will im- 
mortalize itself. 


WINDSOR, ONT. RITA HALLAM 


No Impact 


It seems to me that Donald Gordon is 
rather stretching a point when he offers 
Icelandic culture as a justification for sub- 
sidized Canadian arts and letters. Perhaps 
this relegates me to the category of Davy 
Crockett followers, but the impact of Ice- 
landic culture has so far escaped me. 

I take courage, however, in the hope 
that, if the rather precious young men 
who are advocating this sort of cultural 
paternalism have to reach so far to de- 
fend their argument, it may be that the 
whole silly controversy is nearing its ig- 
nominious end. 

WINNIPEG W. T. HERMAN 


Reception Centre 


You speak haughtily about “studying” 
Europeans (Immigrants and Mental 
Health) in order to determine their sus- 
ceptibility to paranoia which is the state 
of fear and susp.cion against a new en- 
vironment. Did it ever occur to you that 
this “disease” might be a natural reac- 
tion to the hatred and viciousness dis- 
played by the average Torontonian to- 
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ward all immigrants? You would do a 


better job if you tried to eliminate this 
prejudice. Then you would need no fancy . 
words like paranoia to explain the atti- 
tude of Hungarians to the hostile Toron- 
= 


tonians. 
This stupid prejudice against immi 
grants is not equally present among all 
rat’s Canadians; I personally met many fine 
idea people in smaller towns like Windsor 
and Sudbury. But the population of To- 
ronto is exceptional. This is even recog- 
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BOB HOPE 


World famed comedy star, headlines the lavish 
Evening Grandstand Spectacular every night at 8.15 p.m 
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nized by some Torontonians and by all by a poet fain gr la al las 
Canadians outside. ORDER YOUR TICKETS NOW 
I suggest that you revise your point MAIL ORDERS CLOSE AUG. 19, 1957 
; of view on Europeans in general. They RINGLING BROS. AND BARNUM & BAILEY CIRCUS 
viii ) Don’t miss “‘The Greatest Show On Earth’’ at the 
old are not black slaves who came here to oa Afternoon Grandstand Show. 
sal kiss your feet and polish your boots but and 31, at a.” en ee 
vad proud people who came here to start NEW MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR 
new lives. QUEEN ELIZABETH BUILDING 
. An exciting new setting for Fashion Shows and 
the REXDALE, ONT. C. HARRIS Women’s Activities with a 1,350 seat theatre. 
es SPORTS GALORE 
p 7 oa Aquatic stars, track and field meets, 
Z mn . ; 7 plus Canada’s mpic t : lan. 
8 ” The Old Look 'ympic training plan 
ini- VISIT CANADA’S SPORTS HALL OF FAME 
led As far as I can discover from a careful | wente’s LARGEST AORICSL TURAL BUILDING 
y ‘ cea = Nee 184 . a a’s prize-winning livestock, dairy products, 
a8S- reading of Maxwell Cohen’s “Our New poultry, fruit, grain and vegetables, on display . 
> it Direction In Foreign Policy”, Mr. Diefen- | pi on 
how ‘ sees = sue anv ne 
oO baker doesn t propose to pursue any new | Aug. 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29 in the Coliseum. 
direction in international affairs at all but INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITS 
INES will faithfully follow the St. Laurent- The famed products of countries all over the world 
Pearson line. This is evidence of an ad MILE OF MIDWAY 
irable prudence on the part of the new iene pt e-diamaal uaa 
eee re WORLD OF WOMEN 
Conservative government. In fact, it seems Cooking schools, fashion shows, 
, : s Ss onan > ee estat give-away home, music, flowers and the latest 
pro- as if the once-fearsome Opposition critics Gaudistanh etak furadubinas. 
own are every day finding in Liberal policies FOOD PRODUCTS BUILDING 
de- wisdom that was never apparent from Centre of attraction for almost three million people 
; h side of the chamber. If their sole IRISH GUARDS BAND 
im- oe other ” - 3 : sii World-celehrated band from England daily 
contribution, however, is going to be a on the Bandshell. 
rather inept execution of the Liberal pro- INTERNATIONAL AIR SHOW 
LAN : : ae 7 
LAM gram, one has a right to wonder how Breathtaking two hour show Sept. 6 and 7 only 
they will justify their appointments. 
Certainly “new faces” are sometimes 
refreshing but, by and large, they are no 
n Is more handsome than the old lot. 
ffers , 5 
TORONTO JOHN CALDER 
sub- 
haps 
Yavy Ideas in Print 
Ice- ; on 
I am grateful to Arnold Edinborough for 
Lope bringing to my attention the now-collect 
wen ed work of Goldwin Smith, no doubt one 
sana’ of the last great journalists of an era 


de- when journalism was an ennobling profes- 
sion and writers for the public prints were 


not enslaved by the idea of “giving the 
public what it wants”. (The implications 
of this rather glib maxim, of course, are 
MAN ar 3 : 
that the public is an imbecile, that 
“what it wants” is an infinite variety of 
vulgar sensationalism, and that writers Enjoy one of the greatest 
= who subscribe to this expedience have events of your lifetime . . . 
ing successfully transferred their moral re- the Canadian National 
ntal sponsibility to their readers.) Exhibition, the largest 
sus- 1 am grateful also for the existence of annual exhibition in 
state SATURDAY NIGHT which, within its limita- the world. 
en- tions, provides a medium for the exchange 
that ' of views on the truly important issues of CANADA ON DISPLAY 
‘eac- le dav Fred T. Walsh, President 
dis- Ap) ; Hiram E. McCallum, General Manager 
a ‘ASKATOON R. S. POTTER 
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Ottawa Letter 


by John A. Stevenson 


Tariff Snags for the Tories 


His APPEARANCE as his country’s chief 
representative at a conference of the 
leaders of the British Commonwealth be- 
fore he had time to set his domestic 
house in order was a stiff ordeal for our 
new Prime Minister, but so far he has 
acquitted himself well. 

He has tackled the ceremonial func- 
tions of the Conference with a dignity 
which has never lost the flavor of his 
democratic background. He has been an 
active participant in the discussions, 
which are the real business of the Con- 
ference. and both the content and tone 
of his public utterances merit commenda- 
tion for their sanity and discretion. In- 
deed he has cut a wider swath at the 
Conference than anybody expected, be- 
case the present Tory Government of 
Britain and its supporters in the country 
find his earnest professions of zeal for 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth and 
the closer co-ordination of the policies of 
its partners a refreshing change from the 
Laodicean attitude habitually adopted to- 
wards that institution by Mr. St. Laurent 
and most of his Ministers. 

There is. however, a danger that the 
almost rapturous acclaim, with which the 
Imperialist wing of the British Tory party 
has hailed him as a potential savior of 
the Commonwealth from decay and dis- 
solution will arouse suspicions in French- 
Canada that he is too pro-British to de- 
serve the additional support from its vot- 
ers which he undoubtedly craves. 

Mr. Diefenbaker has been 
great play in London with his favorite 


making 


project of an early conference about the 
trade relations of the Commonwealth but 
it is dubious if his enthusiasm for it has 
been wholly welcome to Prime Minister 
Macmillan and his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Peter Thorneycroft. Both of 
these statesmen are deeply committed to 
bring Britain, if not into full partnership, 
at least into close association with the 
Customs Union, whose organization by a 
group of European countries has made 
considerable progress. They are engaged 
in very delicate negotiations about fiscal 
and other arrangements, which would fa- 
cilitate Britain’s partial adhesion to the 
plan now drafted and they are suddenly 
confronted by the proposal of Mr. Dief- 
enbaker for a full scale review of the 
trade policies of the Commonwealth after 





the annual conference of the countries 
subscribing to the International Monetary 
Fund is held in Washington in November. 

Now a British Conservative Ministry, 
if it rejected this proposal, would certain- 
ly incur the wrath of many of its sup- 
porters in Parliament, some of whom are 
dubious about the advantages, which the 
projected Customs Union will offer to 
Britain. But acceptance of Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s proposal will assuredly force 
Prime Minister Macmillan to serve no- 
tice upon the European’ governments, 
with whom he has been negotiating, that 
his Ministry must abstain from further 


Senator Haig: To the Cabinet? 


discussion of the details of the plan un- 
til the problem of the trade relations of 
the units of the Commonwealth has been 
thoroughly explored, because any drastic 
revision of them would have an impor- 
tant bearing upon British participation in 
the European Customs Union. 

There are also signs that Mr. Diefen- 
baker has implanted in the minds of the 
British Tory Imperialists the idea that he 
is filled with the same ardor for causes 
dear to their hearts as the late Lord Ben- 
nett was. They seem to visualize him as 
ready to make drastic adjustments of the 
Canadian tariff, which will open the door 
for an extensive substitution of imports 
from Britain for goods now secured from 


the United States. But Mr. Diefenbaker 
will be well advised to walk as warily as 
Agag about raising in Britain hopes, 
whose fulfillment might well plunge him 
into grave political trouble at home. 

Woollen and cotton goods form large 
items in Britain’s export trade and the 
present scale of their annual inflow into 
Canada has been the target of persistent 
lamentation by our domestic textile man- 
ufacturers, whose demands for a curtail- 
ment of it have been incessant. These de- 
mands had the sympathetic support of 
a substantial number of candidates of 
the Progressive-Conservative party and in 
the late election it carried virtually every 
seat in which a textile plant was located. 
So if the Diefenbaker Ministry sanction- 
ed any freer ingress for British textiles 
into the Canadian market, its hold upon 
all these seats would become precarious. 

Again the American interests, which 
now between them control between 40 
and 50 per cent of Canada’s productive 
machinery, find it very convenient and 
profitable to buy supplies of equipment 
and materials, which are not available 
here. from sources in the United States, 
often those favored by an American cor- 
poration, which is in a position to dic- 
tate the buying policy of a Canadian 
affiliate. But these American interests 
would have an acute distaste for any fis- 
cal changes which could divert to Britain 
orders which they had been accustomed to 
place in the United States, and Ottawa 
would be deafened by their protests. Mr. 
Diefenbaker would do well to read the 
story of the famous Economic Confer- 
ence held at Ottawa in 1932 under the 
auspices of Lord Bennett and its after- 
math. 


The new House of Commons promises 
to be a much more interesting and live- 
lier body than its two immediate prede- 
cessors. At least one third of its members 
are new recruits to Parliament and a 
much larger proportion of them than 
usual are young men, who will be eager 
to prove their mettle as parliamentarians 
and lay the foundations of a long career 
in politics. Gone are the days when the 
serried rows of Liberal backbenchers 
would be suddenly stirred from their leth- 
argy by their party’s whip at the bidding 
of Mr. St. Laurent or Mr. Howe to vote 
down some tiresome resolution of crit- 
icism or objectionable amendment moved 
by the opposition. 

Happily also for the prestige of Par- 
liament, there will be an end of the ab- 
senteeism for long weekends, which 
reached such disgraceful proportions in 
the last Parliament and was absolutely 
inexcusable, when members are being 
paid $10,000 per annum plus perqui- 
sites like free railway passes. The two 
senior parties are now so evenly balanced 
that their whips will have to apply very 
stern discipline about attendance to have 
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ae every possible vote available, when a di- 
anes, vision occurs. Some of the favorite bores = a as 
him 0) « the parliamentary press gallery have Library Positions 
vanished—it is hoped for ever—but some 
i V popular figures have also disappeared and LIBRARIAN to take charge of 
| ei ef’ mee of these will be more missed than the Library at the University of 
hci ce ate Dr. W. G. Blair of Lanark, ban Alberta in Calgary. Position on 
enlightened Tory, who was beloved alike an expanding campus. Initial 
istent Y, by friend and foe. salary above $5000 depending 
man- upon qualifications. Duties to 
— O¢ S Meanwhile in Ministerial offices some commence in September. 
: = 50) of the new brooms are trying to show LIBRARIAN to take charge of 
that they can sweep clean. Mr. Fleming the Library serving the Faculty 
Ss ot hes given a forecast of a special Budget in of Education. Salary schedule 
id in e the fall, which will alleviate the taxpay- $4000-$4900. Initial salary de- 
PvGE) ers’ burden, gladden the hearts of pen- pending uPon qualifications. 
‘ated. \ sioners and curb expenditures and Mr. toured to commence in Sep- 
ane Starr has promised a wholesale revision acai 
xtiles of the labor laws. Vanity is the besetting CHIEF CATALOGUER for Uni- 
upon WM sin of politicians and has often caused versity of Alberta Library. 
ious. by ther: Jownfall and only vanity could have Salary schedule $4000 - $4900. 
vhich Ur impelled one new Minister, before he had Initial salary depending upon 
n 40 got a grip of his department, to an- eae. ee 1h: Ce 
aiecie a : ; mence in September. 
ictive nounce his intention of parading through 
and e the country in a Ministerial private car. Please state age, qualifica- 
ment The problem of the leadership of the tions, and experience, and en- 
lable S | Progressive-Conservative party in the close a recent photograph and 
tates, ad Senate must be giving Mr. Diefenbaker addresses of three references. 
cor- considerable worry. Its present occupant, Pe GSETes . — applicants 
dic. Sie E Main, & ceed ak a should be directed to: The Li- 
: ee Ss oe . brarian, University of Alberta, 
idian Some people choose a particular { bland announcement in Winnipeg that as Edmonton. 
rests brand of Whisky because they find the Government's leader in the Upper 
Fee it suits their taste. That’s why House he ae -coennee ze panent ; 
‘ you'll like Golden Velvet. seat in the Cabinet. If this report is true, 
2d to } the Prime Minister must resent it as an 
tawa You don’t have to dress in a | indefensible invasion of his prerogative 
Mr. cummerbund and lean against a to choose his own Ministers and regard 
the mantelpiece, shoot an Abomi- it as a disqualification for Senator Hig’s 
nfer- nable Snowman in the Himalayas admission to the Cabinet. But apart from 
the nor be seen ina snorkel in Ceylon, this, Senator Haig’s disabilities for im- 
ifter- to enjoy it. portant office seem fairly obvious. IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 
The Diefenbaker Ministry is for some 
“Golden Velvet” is not yet the vears ahead going to be faced in the Sen- DIVIDEND No. 268 
nises largest selling brand in the world. ate with a hostile Liberal majority. which 
live- As a matter of fact, it is only now can exercise its right to block or amend Notice is hereby given that a 
rede- available in six provinces: British any legislation except bills relating to tax- Dividend of Thirty-five Cents (35¢) 
ibers Columbia, Saskatchewan, ation. To ensure reasonably smooth pass- per share wep reamag Hag — 
id a i ; = | age for its legislation through the Senate quarter ending Jist july, 17/, 
than ee eee = | the Government needs a leader, who is a payable at the Head Office and 
ager 5 Sita PP | competent exponent of its policies, ant Hennes on and after lemma 
rians Seen ee | a skilful tactician and who commands the the Ist day of August BER, 88 
areer We are not allowed to mention | respect of the Opposition. shareholders of record of 29th 
1 the price but we think you will be | The Prime Minister has excluded from June, 1957. 
chers delighted when you ask at your | his Cabinet one ex-Minister, Earl Rowe, By order of the Board. 
leth- liquor store. | and relegated one of its ablest senior E. J. FRIESEN 
iding ' members, J. M. Macdonnell to a Ministry General Manager. 
vote “Golden Velvet” does not come without portfolio and he has a valid ex- 7 aie 
crit- in a decanter or a bag or a box. It cuse for dispensing with Senator Haig. Toronto, 12th June, 1957. 
oved comes in a bottle with a little label He has appointed as his Minister of 
that looks like this: Trade and Commerce Colonel Churchill IMPERIAL 
Par- who is a partner in the law firm of Haig 
> ab- and Haig. When Sir Robert Borden form- He BRAN I 262 cece Fu 
vhich ed his Coalition Ministry in 1917 he held 
is in (oe \ that it was impossible to have two mem- 
utely G a bers of the same law firm in a Canadian BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
being =? GILBEY'S z Cabinet and therefore. since he had to sesamiae 
rqui- FINEST CANADIAN keep in it Sir James Lougheed, then Lead- by cooperative wane ie offers auth rs early 
two WHISKY er for the Government in the Senate, he Gnd beautifully. designed books. All subjects Wel- 
inced had to exclude the latter's law partner. a oS emamien sada CUMNEEA, INC. 
very politician of proved ability, to wit the Atten: Mr. O'HARA 489 FIFTH AVE 
) NEW YORK 17. N.Y 
have late Lord Bennett. 
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SHERATON 


the proudest name in HOTELS 


NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
The SHERATON - BROCK 


Family Plan — No room charge for children under 14 accompanied by adults 
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For Direct-Line 
Teletype 
reservations at any 
Sheraton Hotel, 
call the 
Sheraton 
nearest you 


CANADIAN DiV 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Roya! 
The Laurentien 


TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 


NIAGARA FALLS. Ont 
Sheraton-Brock 


HAMILTON, Ont 
Royal Connaught 


EASTERN DIV 
NEW YORK 
Park- Sheraton 
Sheraton-Astor 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russeli 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 


Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 


PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
(formerly Wm. Penn> 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belveder: 


% PHILADELPHIA 


Sheraton Hote! 


PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mas 
Sheraton-Kimbal! 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 


ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hote! 


BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hote! 


SYRACUSE 
Sheraton 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton 
DeWitt Mote! 


MIDWESTERN DIV. 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Hote! 


DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadilla 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelba 
The Watterso 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hote 
Opens 1959 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hote 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincolr 
FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sherat 


RAPID CITY [ 
sheraton-Johnson 


SIOUX CITY, [OWA 


Sheraton-Mart 
Sheraton-Warr 


SIOUX FALLS 


Sheraton Carpenter 
' 


Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS. 1OWA 


Sheraton-Montr 


PACIFIC DIV 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELE 

Sheraton-Town H 


PASADENA 
Huntington-Sherat 
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The Ungava Story: 





Barren land to producing mine? In 


Ungava, obstacles are impressive. 


Mining or Promotion? 


by David Armour 


HIRTY TWO concessions were granted in January to Canadian mining 

companies for development of a possible nickel-bearing belt in Ungava. 

The concessions came at a very convenient time, from the viewpoint 
of stock promotion. 

The decline in copper prices, uncertainties over the future market for 
uranium, a steady decline in the price of gold and a general weakness in 
base metals left nickel — with iron ore — fighting for first place as the 
promoters’ favorite metal. 

Two factors are of immediate interest in Ungava. 

First what is likely to happen to world nickel prices when International 
Nickel brings its big Moak Lake deposits to production? 

Second, just what is in Ungava, how long it will take to achieve pro- 
duction assuming production is economically feasible — and are the 
present concession holders, most of whom have never owned producing 





mines, capable of developing the area? 

World nickel production will increase substantially by 1961 and con- 
sumption will have to increase about 75 per cent to keep pace, according to 
INCO. The company — world’s largest nickel producer by a wide margin 
— has apparently had little success in selling its coming new production 
to the U.S. defence stockpile. 

With all other producers planning expansion, it appears likely that in 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 
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Stratford, 1957: 


*Hamilet.” 





Christopher Plummer, “Twelfth Night”. 


Magnificent, Masterful 


/ 
in 


“Twelfth 


by 





Night” 


Robertson Davies 


_— POSITIVE VIRTUES ot the production of Ham- 
let which is half the repertoire at the Stratford Fes- 
tival this year are clarity, pace and visual beauty. Al- 


though there are many cuts in the text — of necessity 
unless the audience is content to make a four-hour sitting 
of it — it has not been hacked merely to enhance the 


title role. All the characters are retained except the Eng- 
lish ambassadors; we are given the dumb-show before 
the Murder of Gonzago and the Fortinbras scenes; every- 
thing has been done to give us the full tragedy rather 
than an arrangement of scenes in which the Prince is 
first and everyone clse deep in the background. This 
is a virtue which we have learned to expect of the di- 
rector, Michael Langham, whose command of this aspect 
of his art is masterly. 

The swiftness of pace which he achieves without rush- 
ing the play is another of his admurable characteristics. 
The production moves forward witn splendid sweep and 
mounting tension but, because the text has been so care- 
fully prepared, we are not robbed of those pauses and 
moments of relief which Shakespeare knew so well how 
to supply in tragedy. 
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Under a new roof. Stratford's 






Festival offers a Hamlet 






with “clarity. pace and 






sual beauty” and a “superbly 






poetic” Twelfth Night. 
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i” 
Frances Hyland as Ophelia 
n- The appearance of the play, as designed by Desmond 
ia Heeley. is a triumph of sober magnificence. and before The evrave diggine scene from “Hamler” Tor 
1 the unchanging background of the Festival Theatre stage 
ty move a succession of splendid pictures, rich in concep- 


ae tion and exquisite in detail. to refresh and delight the 


eye. It is appropriate at this point to mention also the 


he : 
i fine musical score, unobtrusive but complementary, com- 
re posed by Louis Applebaum. 


y- Within this directional frame are to be seen some of 


the best performances in the five years’ history of the 


of 
Pi festival. Lloyd Bochner gives nobility to the ungratetul 
11S part of Horatio; William Hutt is a credible and even 
—_ admirable statesman, instead of a pantaloon, as Polonius 
ct — his performance is a collector’s piece: as Claudius. 

Douglas Campbell emphasizes the intellectuality, courage 
h- and plausibility of the usurper, rather than his drunken- 
- ness and reputed lechery. Frances Hyland provides 
id Ophelia with an unexpected but legitimate humour at 
“ her first appearance, and in her Mad Scene has had the 
al discretion to let the music do the work which Shakespeare 
‘a meant it to do, with consequent admirable effect of pa- 


thetic beauty. CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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HE DAY AFTER the election the whole of Canada was 

surprised, but Quebec felt as stunned as a wife who 
has always felt herself able to manage a not too intelli- 
gent husband and has suddenly discovered that he has 
done what he likes regardless of her. A Federal party 
has formed a government without the support of Quebec, 
and ever since the French-Canadian press has sounded 
a litthe more feminine than usual. 

That Quebec is the key of the Canadian election pat- 
tern has been regarded as an axiom ever since the days 
of Laurier. The question now asked is whether she still 
is. Many Conservatives, assuming that Quebec will al- 
ways join a band wagon, insist that their victory means 
the permanent eclipse of the Libera! Party. In this hope 
they are joined by the CCF, some of whose members 
wishfully prophesy that the Canadian Liberal Party will 
suffer the fate of Lloyd George’s Liberals in the early 
1920s. The CCFers reason that C.D. Howe has made 
the Liberals so conservative that they have become in- 
distinguishable from Bay Street Tories. So, perhaps, he 
has. But when has the Canadian voter been influenced 
by ideas in a Federal election? 

Certainly the Quebec voter is not interested in ideas. 
He casts his vote every time for what he believes is his 
own interest. He is acutely conscious that it is to his 
interest to be allied with the party in power. At the 
moment he is not allied with the party in power, he is 
uncomfortable. But he is not, at the moment, convinced 


14) 


Is Quebec 
Still the Key to 


Canadian Politics? 


by Hugh MacLennan 


Duplessis hates the 
Federal Liberals 
and they hate him. 


that the Tories will be in power indefinitely. Therefore 
he is still interested in the Liberals, and if the Liberals 
can reorganize before the next election, they will be a 
powerful force to reckon with. 

For the Liberal hold on Quebec is strong just because 
it is devoid of sentiment. The French-Canadians disliked 
Mackenzie King intensely and they like C. D. Howe 
little better. They voted Liberal tor one reason only: 
they were sure that by going solidly Liberal they could 
dominate the ruling party as no other province would or 
could. They know perfectly well that they can never 
dominate the Conservative Party in a similar way, that 
at best they can go along for the ride, and for this reason 
they have no desire to see the Liberals flounder. 

At the moment Quebec is so incredulous that she has 
not had time to digest the lesson of this last election. The 
entire French-Canadian press has been clamoring for 
more Federal appointments without apparently realizing 
that Mr. Diefenbaker could not grant them even if he so 
desired. There are not enough French-Canadians on the 
Conservative side of the House to occupy the number of 
seats Quebec thinks she has a right to hold. Nor is it 
likely that Mr. Diefenbaker, by granting special favors 
to Quebec, has anything to gain. If Quebec votes for 
the Tories in the next election it will not be because of 
favors received. It will be because Quebec is convinced 
that Mr. Diefenbaker is in power to stay. If he can prove 
to Quebec that he is there to stay. he can be as tough 
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as he pleases with Quebec between now and the next 
election. 

Meanwhile Quebec feels the chagrin of a shrewd wife 
who has taken her husband’s complacency for granted; 
even of a wife who has assumed that her husband would 
stay permanently stupid. For years French-Canada has 
been convinced that she understood the Canadian politi- 
cal game perfectly. While her spokesmen never missed 
an opportunity to assert publicly that Quebec was not 
getting an adequate slice of the political pie, privately 
they purred with contentment. They were -<ure they had 
hit upon a fool-proof formula, a formula all the more 
satisfactory because hardly any of the provinces under- 
stood how it worked. 

It worked with a beautiful simplicity. In the Federal 
field French-Canada gave an automatic vote to a solid 
bloc of Liberals. In the provincial field it ga\ > an almost 
automatic vote to Duplessis’ Union Nationale. Thus, 
while dominating the Federal party in power, Quebec 
could needle it with a homegrown opposition which cared 
nothing for the rest of the country and was in fact a far 





Vir. Diefenbaker has nothing to gain from special favors. 


She will never allow herself 
to become isolated. If the 
Tories show staying power 


they may win her by default. 
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sharper thorn in the Liberal flesh than the federal Tories 
have been for twenty years. 

That this formula was perfectly understood in Quebec, 
even on the grass roots level, can easily be proved. Pre- 
mier Duplessis hates the Federal Liberals and they hate 
him, he is the boss of Quebec as no politician has ever 
been before, yet he has been powerless to influence the 
Quebec vote in a federal election. Ever since he has been 
in power he has mobilized his party machine behind the 
Federal Tories, and not once has the machine made any 
appreciable difference in the Quebec Federal vote. The 
same people who voted for Premier Duplessis in the pro- 
vincial field blithely voted for King and St. Laurent in 
the Federal. 

Will Quebec be forced to abandon this formula? It is 
too early to tell. Her future behavior — at least her be- 
haviour in the next federal election —will depend on her 
assessment of Mr. Dietenbaker’s permanent prospects in 
the rest of the country. If the Quebec voter convinces 
himself that the Tories are in Ottawa to stay, he will 
certainly abandon the Liberals and climb reluctantly onto 
the Tory band wagon. That he will do so is Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s hope and Mr. St. Laurent’s nightmare, for both 
understand that the French Fact in North America is far 
too realistic to isolate itself permanently from the center 
of political power. 

But there is no evidence, despite Tory predictions, that 
Quebec made up her mind to bolt en masse from the 
Liberals. Facts that are obvious to other Canadians are 
equally obvious here. 

The most important of these facts is that the Tory 
victory was to a considerable extent an accident. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who voted Tory in the last 
election did so not because they wanted to see Mr. 
Diefenbaker in Mr. St. Laurent’s shoes, but because they 
wanted a strong opposition to a party that had grown 
arrogant from too long a tenure of power. They were 
astonished, and some of them were dismayed, when they 
discovered what they had done. “I don’t know what our 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 





Quehe« power has been axiomatic since Laurier’s day 
but Liberals could 20 the way of Lloyd George in ’20. 
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i a poor wind that does not blow a tew cobwebs 

away, and H-bomb tests, if they do nothing else, at 
least have made the greater part of mankind acutely con- 
scious that we have truly entered the atomic age and 
are already receiving its impact, tor better or for worse. 

They also serve as a mounting warning, for we know 
how much damage their baby A-bomb counterparts de- 
livered to Hiroshima and Nagasaki and we know roughly 
how many times more powerful are the latest bombs set 
off by the United States, Russia and Britain. They are 
spectacular, noisy and ominous, and no one can mistake 
their meaning. Moreover other countries such as Sweden 
and Germany could join the ranks of the bomb testers 
without too much difficulty. 

The super-bomb tests breed fear, a provocatively dan- 
gerous fear in the enemy’s camp on cither side but, per- 
haps more importantly, a healthy fear of radioactivity 
in general in the human mind. For there is no doubt that 
radiation of any kind except visible light and gentle heat 
is potentially disastrous to living tissue everywhere. This 
is the lesson that we all must learn and learn again, in- 
dividually and collectively, if we are to safeguard our 
own personal health and that of our descendants in the 
centuries to come. 

We have become used to living in a dirty world but 
at least the dirt has been of the kind you can see or 
smell. Now we are adding a far more dangerous type of 
sontamination which cannot be sensed at all except by 
instruments or belatedly by the evidence of irretrievable 
harm. The radiation and fall-out from bomb tests how- 


More Dirty Tricks 
On a 
Dirty World 


by N. J. Berrill 


ever are only part of this new threat to health, and while 
mankind will breathe easier and suffer a little less if the 
tests are discontinued, we should look carefully at the 
radiation picture as a whole, both as it is and as it 
promises to be even in a peaceful atomic age. 
lo begin with there is the so-called background radia- 
tion of the earth itself. Certain common elements in the 
rocks, particularly potassium, are radioactive to a degree, 
with the result that humans and all other living things 
have trom the first been subjected to a low level of ex- 
ternal radiation. In fact, since these elements are part of 
the substance of our own flesh and bones, we are our- 
selves slightly radioactive and in a closely-packed crowd 
actually irradiate one another to a measurable extent. 
This natural or background radiation is believed by 
geneticists to be responsible for spontaneous hereditary 
mutations and about half of the more tangible defects 
of persons born on this continent, such as mental defects, 
epilepsy, congenital malformations, endocrine disturb- 
ances, defects in vision, hearing, etc., are a result. The 
irradiation dose received by an individual during the 
thirty years of the average reproductive period is about 
five radiation (roentgen) units. If this dose were doubled 
for the population at large and continued indefinitely, 
the percentage of such defects would also double. Alto- 
gether an average of about five million mutations would 
be produced in one hundred million children by a dose 
of 10 units, and a large percentage of the mutations 
would appear as serious defects. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 3 
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In the long run no reasons are good enough to 


justify radiative contamination of this planet. 
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This is the lesson we must learn again and again. 









Travel 






ONTARIO 
Heartland Holidays §: 





History and quiet beauty surround the site of Martyrs 
Shrine at Midland in the Georgian Bay district. 
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The roar, the spray and the spectacular scenery lure thousands of 
tourists to the guard-rails at Kakabeka Falls, near Fort William. 


Pleasure craft travel through the lift locks at Peterborough. 


Only castle in 
North America, 
the Casa Loma in 
Toronto was built 





at a cost of over 


te ee ‘lear water and forest make great Deep water on the Trent C. no 
$3 millionin 1911]. Clear water and f é Pp 


fishing on Cameron Lake. is excellent for swimming. 


Sandy beaches 
and a giant 
mid-way make 
Crystal Beach 
an internation- 
al favorite. 
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High up on Kama Lookout near Rossport, Ontario, one can The quiet grandeur of the Peace Tower at Ottawa is 
see Nipigon Bay’s winding waterways and isolated beaches. contrasted by the heavy industry at Hull, Quebec. 


A natural playground for the young and 


active amidst the dignity and tradition 


of Upper Canada’s history-laden cities. 


A Mountie guards the Peace Tower. 


A sleek yacht 
cuts through 
the locks at 
Newboro, Ont. 
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“We apprehend the utmost sensitivity of feeling.” 


It has never been necessary 
for her to promote a career; 


it has simply swept her along. 


Siobhan McKenna: 
Galway, 


Broadway 
And Stratford 


by Vary Lowrey Ross 


HERE were murmurs of criticism when it was an- 

nounced that Siobhan McKenna would play Viola in 
“Twelfth Night” at the Stratford Shakespearean Festival. 
Admirers of Miss McKenna, who tend to be fanatical, 
felt that nothing less than Cleopatra or Lady Macbeth 
was worthy of the McKenna talent. No complaint has 
come from Miss McKenna herself, however. She is en- 
tirely satisfied with both the play and the role. 

“A Shakespearean comedy was needed to balance 
‘Hamlet’,” she says “and I would much rather play Viola 
than, say, Rosalind in ‘As You Like It. Rosalind is 
rather ruthless and demanding — look at the way she 
treated poor Celia! But Viola is warm and human and 
unselfish.” 

With her extraordinary versatility, Siobhan McKenna 
would have little difficulty in handling the role of Career 
Woman Rosalind. Viola, however, is closer to her natural 
temperament. Although she has established the outstand- 
ing stage career of the decade while still in her early 
thirties, there is no suggestion of the carriériste in her 
manner or appearance. Her clothes are simple and un- 
calculated, she rarely wears makeup, and she usually 
goes about bare-headed and_ bare-legged. Like most 
people of the theatre she enjoys discussing plays and 
players, but, unlike a great many, she is reluctant to talk 
about herself. At Stratford, where she is Siobhan (pro- 
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ounced Shavann) to everyone in the company she is 

egarded with affection and a certain amount ‘of awe. 
’robably the least impressed by her special standing 
» Siobhan herself. She is still surprised that her reputa- 
ion preceded her to the United States and that it has 
receded and followed her to Canada. “I didn’t know 
hat anyone had ever heard of me,” she said. 

Actually, it has never been necessary for her to pro- 
mote a career which, most of the time, has simply swept 
her along in its exciting wake. At school she dreamed 
of becoming a nun, and later developed an ambition to 
write. She was also interested in languages and math- 
ematical-physics—her father is a professor of Physics at 
Galway University. A scholarship in French took her to 
Dublin University, and for a while she considered taking 
her Master's Degree and going on to a study of languages 
in the Sorbonne. “At the beginning I didn’t even think 
of a stage career,” she admits. 

The stage career meanwhile had been developing of 
itself. Like most imaginative children she enjoyed play- 
acting, and her first acting company was a group of 
children who used to play in a barn that had been stored 
with old mattresses. So the barn became a theatre with 
the mattresses as seats and Siobhan as star-producer- 
director. She also acted as makeup supervisor, extracting 
stuffing from the mattresses and attaching them to the 
cast with chewing-gum. As leader of the group she na- 
turally appropriated the more sensational roles for her- 
self, making them up as she went along. Nobody took it 
very seriously. 

A child of independent ideas, she was dismissed from 
her first school play because she refused to skip across 
the stage—she considered it undignific d. At the St. Louis 
Convent of Monaghan, which she entered at the age of 
fourteen, her dramatic talent began to emerge, and she 
was appointed stage-producer for her class. The theatre 
had begun to attract her, but it was still an extra-cur- 
ricular activity, and when she won a scholarship she went 
on to Galway University and to a degree in literature 

An Taibaheare, the only all-Gaelic theatre in Ireland, 
recruited many of its young players from Galway Uni- 
versity and Siobhan, who had spoken Gaelic from in- 
fancy, quickly joined the company. Her father, alarmed 





tt left, as Viola in “Twelfth Night’. Offstage her clothes 
‘e simple and uncalculated and she seldom wears makeup. 
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From the company: Affection and a certain amount of awe. 


at the semi-professional aspect his daughter’s career was 
beginning to assume, refused to allow her to accept the 
thirty shillings a week paid by the theatre and was re- 
conciled to the new venture only because it gave her a 
chance to act in Gaelic. 

By this time, however, it was too late. Siobhan, though 
she hardly recognized it herself, was already committed 
to the theatre. Critics, who came down occasionally from 
Dublin, were instantly impressed by her versatility—at 
the time she was playing everything from Charley in 
“Charley's Aunt” to Lady Macbeth—and she was urged 
on all sides to take up the theatre professionally. The 
director of the theatre persuaded her to try an audition 
for the Abbey Theatre, and when she was offered a con- 
tract she decided to accept it and keep up her Sorbonne 
studies extra-murally. But she had come under the in- 
fluence of the great actor F. J. McCormack, and in the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 


Like most people of the theatre she enjoys discussing plays 
and players but does not relish any discussion about herself. 
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Rich Commodity Markets 


Untapped by Canadians 


Speculative field offers promising opportunities, 


inventory protection and immense profit potential. 
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Wheat surplus 
is big headache 


1 
for whole world 


geome ARE IGNORING One of their best money-making bets. 

That’s the verdict of commodity brokers. They say businessmen lose mil- 
lions of dollars annually because they don’t protect inventories and supply of 
raw materials through the commodity market. The speculative field in com- 
modity trading is among the richest in the world—and virtually untapped in Canada. 

Some commodity brokers believe the main reason their market is overlooked is that 
Canadians have been fascinated by the stock market. Many persons, they suggest, think 
that market is the best — or the only — way to put investment or speculative money to 
work. 

Nothing could be farther from the facts. There is room and profit-making potential 
tor everybody in commodity trading. 

\ comparison of the functions of the stock and commodity markets shows why: 

The stock market deals in intangibles representing ownership in a company. The 
commodity market deals in people’s basic needs with ownership in real goods. 

Like the stock market, however, the commodity market revolves around prices — in 
the case of commodities, in opinions as to whether the price will go up or down. The 
commodity market is the buying and selling of basic materials. It operates on a “spot” 
or “cash” basis for immediate delivery and on a “futures” basis for delivery at a later 
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late. This is the part of the market businessmen use to protect inventory or supply. 


Udale 


Futures trading is the biggest part of the market. Here, a trader makes a commit- 





ment to deliver or accept—buy or sell—a certain amount of a given commodity at a 
particular future date. He buys or sells at today’s price depending on whether he 
thinks the price will rise or fall before the date named in the contract. 

[his procedure involves the practice of hedging, a device used by manufacturers and 
processors to minimize losses due to price changes. Its basis is the fact that prices of a 
futures contract run about parallel to prices on the spot or cash market. 

Here is how it works: A commodity producer or buyer who wants to avoid the risk 
of a change in that commodity’s price can sell futures contracts, thereby offsetting his 
risk In Carrying the spot commodity. Conversely, he can buy futures to counter his price 
risk on goods he has agreed to deliver. 

In more detail, a commodity hedge involves two distinct commitments: one in the 
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High Cockalorum in Verse 








Rural. 


The Common Muse: Amatory, 


THE MODERN POET who whines that he 


get his stuff published is nearly al- 
Poetry 


can't 
ways a better whiner than a poet 
does get published. as the three books for 
And they get publish- 
Boatman, by Jay 


review today show. 
ed handsomely too. The 
Macpherson, is a 
with a distinguished title page, a beauti- 
ful gold-blocked cover and a typograph- 
ical excellence throughout which is a de- 
light to the eye. The Viuse is 
illustrated most appropriately with ancient 
and Other 
neatly 


most elegant volume 


Common 


Poems 


pro- 


woodcuts and Pegasus 

by C. Day 

duced. 
These books. so well designed on the 


such 


Lewis is equally 


justification for 
poems are 


outside. have ev ery 


care on the inside. For these 
to be read, to be read aloud and enjoyed 
by one and all. The range is wide. C. Day 
craftsman with a 


rich 


Lewis IS a meticulous 


romantic attitude whose 


in evocative 


poetry is 
imagery. Jay Macpherson is 
an equally attentive maker with a purer, 
more allusive technique. And the ballads 
in The Common Muse from savage 


Satire and jingo patriotism to rollicking, 


Vary 


bawdy high cockalorum = jollities with 
every word having a double meaning. 
both of them indecent. 


tite The Common Muse has 


entendre when one has read this 


Even the 
a doubk 


collection. For the main theme of all 


poetry is love and the main theme of 


common poetry ts. facto, common 


love. Street ballads they are and so street 


ipso 


love is what they concern themselves with. 
let the have Cupid and 
his bow, your lady of the street preferred 
The courtier 


lady-in-waiting 


her tinker and his hammers. 
wanted his shepherdess clothed in classi- 
sitting by a cool spring: the 


milkmaid 


cal drapery 


carter wanted his loose in a 


smock on the top of a haycock. 
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These poems are to be read. to be read aloud. and 


enjoyed by everyone. The ballads vary from savage 


satire to rollicking. bawdy, double-meaning jollities. 


The common man, the man who bought 


these crudely printed. swiftly written 
pieces, was in fact a direct man. He call- 
ed a spade a spade and was aware that 
he was maybe the only one who knew 
its right name at that. Diplomacy, pollit- 
ical intrigue, court debauchery he saw 
and summed up shrewdly. He knew, as 
one ballad reminded him, that “the poor 
for all”. He knew that, 
fourteenth or the nine- 


dear but 


man pays also 
Whether in the 
teenth century, “all things are 
poorman’s labor” 

The man he admired 
leader, not the 
politically proud. He 


Wellington or 


was the good 
eminent nor 


Nel- 


socially 

would follow 
Raleigh or Drake 
wherever those brave men went. When 
and if he got back home he would buy 
a ballad in their praise and compare them 
with the knaves had sat at 
home while England conquered the world. 


son or 


SCUrV) who 


The editors of this collection, Vivian 
de Sola Pinto and Allan Rodway, have 
divided it into rough divisions showing 


these preferences of the audience. Under 


the heading “General” they collect bal- 


lads historical, socially critical and re- 
ligious, together with those rhyming man- 
ners and fashions, criminals, soldiers and 
sailors. 

The second and much larger section is 


entitled merely “Amatory” and is split up 





The Muse: Manners and Fashions. 


into such inviting sub-divisions as rural, 


urban, vocational, marital, and wise and 
foolish virgins. There is a special ap- 


pendix in the limited edition which has 
those ballads which, they feel, are a little 
too robust for the modern emancipated 
side of his forebear 


is a niminy-piminy, 


reader who, by the 
three centuries 


mealy-mouthed prude. 


ago, 


As the editors point out in a scholarly 
but lively introduction this ballad poetry 
1as always been the main stream of Eng- 
lish poetry. Shakespeare knew it and re- 
lied on it for some of his deftest drama- 
tic thrusts. Swift 
his own political ends. Wordsworth and 
Coleridge tried to get back to it from the 


knew it and used it for 


stilted classicism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

That it still is the main stem from 
which poets can put forth their own 
shoots is shown in The Boatman. All the 


symbols of balladry—the fish of fertility, 
the golden apples of love, the suggestive 
shape of Cupid’s bow as it shoots an ar- 
sex, the unicorn 


row, the red rose of 


are here, with just the same technique of 


double and triple meaning. Indeed, so 
much in the tradition of ballad punning 


Miss Macpherson 
that she has a collection of riddles as part 


and suggestiveness is 


of her book. 

This is not to say that she is derivative 
except as all new poets are derivative of 
the poets who have written before them 
and from whom they have learned their 
technique. The Boatman, in fact, presents 
a new and intensely personal voice in Ca- 
nadian poetry which has an assurance, a 
breadth and depth which is as arresting 
as Miss Macpherson’s splendid control of 
her lyric medium. 

Steeped in the symbols of our culture, 
both pagan and classical, she chisels one 
comple- 


tion of her central task which is to make 


exquisite lyric after another in 
the reader see with new eyes, assess with 


newly-rediscovered values and to turn his 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


ve 


of 


if 





Jay Macpherson: In the tradition. 


orld upside down to see if it looks any 


etter. 
fo put it in her own words: 


ifter me when comes the deluge 
tnd you're looking round for refuge 
om God's anger pouring down in gush 
and spout, 
hen vou take the tender creature 
You remember, that’s the reader 


ind vou will pull him through his navel 


inside out. 


She makes us meditate on the central 
icts of life. of love and of death, wittily 
ut mercilessly, not scrupling to make us 
hink hard to get her point. She demands 
hat her reader participate and addresses 
m directly to ensure it: 


ear Reader, not your fellow flesh ani 
hlood 
I cannot love like you, nor you like 


dle 


But like vourself launched out upon the 


flood, 


ior vessel to endure so fierce a sea. 


) 


fhe water-heetle travelling dry and frail 

‘nt the stream'’s face is not more slight 
than 1; 

Vor more tremendous is the ancient 
whale 

tho scans the ocean floor with horny 


eye. 


WMthough by my creator's will IT span 
he air, the fire, the water and the land, 


‘yv volume is no burden to your hand. 


flourish in your sight and for your sake. 

fis servant, vet 1 grapple fast with man: 

rrasped and devoured, 1 bless him. Read- 
take. 


Miss Macpherson is young enough to 


‘ant to change our lazy ways of reading. 


ecil Day Lewis offers his poems and 
\pects that we have. For in his poetry 
very word is freshly minted, every word 
emands that it be given the proper al- 
ntion. 

Nor is that difficult. Mr. Day Lewis 
‘s Said a good deal about poetic imagery 
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We're gregarious. We enjoy 
people around us, the sound of 
happy talk and laughter. But 
opening boxes and bottles to feed 
people and slake their thirst, takes 
a big bire out of what is laugh. 
ingly called disposable income’ 
But we solved that problem when 
we discovered a pair of wonderful 
wines. Canadian ‘'7-4"° Sherry and 


‘*74'" Port are the smoothest, 
brightest party drinks we've ever 
poured. They're delightful on the 
tongue, easy on the budget, wel- 
comed by our triends 
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There are a hundred "wine entertaining” ideas in ‘Bright & Cheery Recipes’. 
Ask Bright's Wines, Lachine, Que. to send you a free copy. 
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one we 


SS eee ee 


in his time but he has consistently prac- 
tised what he has preached. Take the first 
stanza of a cycle called Moods of Love: 


The melting poles, the tongues that play 
at lightning, 

All that eross hurricane hatched from a 
sigh — 

These are the climax to his sure routine. 

But first, a glance coins gold in the air, 
doves SSE 

From clasped hands, knots no one saw 


tied are tightening; 


The images are tight packed, but they 
are right. And all the way through Mr. 
Day Lewis’s book he illustrates that splen- 
did remark by Coleridge, who insisted 
that every line of poetry must contain 
within itself the reason why it is so and 
not otherwise. 

This can be no mechanical achieve- 
ment. Technique must use inspiration, ex- 
perience and wisdom if it is to fuse words 
into poetry. And how much of all these 
qualities is in “Baucis end Philemon”, a 
long poem which is probably the best that 
Day Lewis has ever written. What cors- 
passion, what gentleness, what love there 


is in such lines as these: 


His hands hung down like dry leaves 
Motionless in a summer's aftermath — 
Planter’s hands, they could make anything 
grow. 
So labourers sit at the end of a day or a 
lifetime. 
The old man drowsed by the fire, feeling 
his death 
Ripen within him, feeling his lifetime 
gone 
Like a may-fly’s day, and nothing to show 
for all 
The works and days of his hands but a 
beaten path 
Leading nowhere and soon to be over- 
erown. 


Shelley said that poets were the un- 


Cecil Day Lewis: Tight-packed. 





acknowledged legislators of the world. So 
they are whenever they get through to the 
world. And here are three volumes of 


poetry that do. 


The Common Muse, An Anthology of 
popular British ballad poetry edited by 
V. de Sola Pinto and A. E. Rodway— 
pp. xii + 470 with illustrations, indexes 
and bibliography—Clarke Irwin Regu- 
lar edition $5.25—Special edition $13.50. 


The Boatman, by Jay Macpherson—pp. 
70—Oxford University Press—$2.50. 


Pegasus and Other Poems, by C. Day 
2wis—pp. 64—Clarke Irwin—S$2.10. 


Glory of the Past 


Poets in a Landscape, by Gilbert Highet, 
with 48 photographs by the author, biblio- 
graphy and index—pp. 267—McClelland 
and Stewart—$6.95. 


EVERY SO OFTEN a scholar turns up who 
wears his gown as lightly as gossamer and 
who teaches with an enthusiasm untainted 
by pedantry. Fortunately, many of them 
write as lucidly as they lecture and so their 
influence is not restricted to their immedi- 
ate pupils—such men were Gilbert Mur- 
ray, W. P. Ker, T. R. Glover. Why they 
turn up so frequently in departments of 
Classics is beyond the scope of this review; 
suffice it to say that Gilbert Highet is an- 
other in a notable succession. 

His new book. Poets in a Landscape, 
takes seven Latin poets—Catullus, Virgil, 
Propertius. Horace, Tibullus, Ovid, Juvenal 
—and presents them against the _ back- 
ground of modern Italy. He photographs 
their countryside as it is today and then 
recreates it as they must have known it. 
Each poet is described in relation to his 
own environment. Subtle comparisons are 
made with music and such moderns as 
Eliot. Auden and Pound are shown to be 
logical heirs of Propertius. Anyone, who. 
as a schoolboy. felt the slightest thrill of 
accomplishment when he reached Arma 
viruanque cano, Or Who was smart enough 
to parody Catullus or dip into the Ban- 
dusian spring with Horace, will delight in 
this book. F-Agk. 


More Afternoon Death 


The Magic World of the Bull Fighter, by 
Antonio Diaz-Canabate, translated by 
R. H. Stevens — pp. 318, illustrations, 
glossary—A mbassador Books—$5.75. 
THE CULT of the bull strikes deep into the 
very heart of the Spanish national char- 
acter. It has tremendous range, from the 
game which can be primitive and bestial 
in the extreme to an art with profound 
emotional and intellectual significance. 
For the fans, bull fighting is an = ex- 
citing dramatic spectacle in three acts 
whose conflict is resolved in the ritualized 
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Jacket Design 


clash of a brave intelligent man with a 
brave powerful beast. The odds against the 
bull are too great for the outcome to be 
other than tragic for him. But even with 
the odds in his favor the man, with all 
his skill, grace. and superior intelligence, 
risks both limb and life every time he 
enters the ring. The bull’s whole life is 
devoted to his single antagonist from the 
moment of his birth. The man’s life must 
equally be dedicated to his many antagon- 
ists so long as he fights the bull. 

The magic world of the bull fighter is 
here revealed to foreigners in frank and 
lively terms through interlinking biogra- 
phies of four of the greatest bull fighters 
of all time: Belmonte. Ortega, Manolete 
and Dominguin. This is a book which takes 
the reader out of himself. not only on a 
vicarious voyage to Spain and Latin Am- 
erica, but also on a time-space trip to the 


constellation Taurus. M.A.H 


Test for Crities 


Making, Knowing and Judging, by W. H. 
Auden—pp. 33—-Oxford—40 cents. 
EVERYBODY WHO REALLY cares about 
poetry, or literature in any of its serious 
forms, should read and re-read this in 
augural lecture delivered by Oxford’s new 
Professor of Poetry on June I1, 1956 
It is odd but interesting to hear Mr. Aud 
en putting in a good word for academic 
critics and editors, and giving Yeats 
crack over the knuckles as he does it 
It is good to find such appreciative un 
derstanding of the poetry of Thoma 
Hardy. It is of golden worth to have his 
short but wond.ifully searching test fo 
really valuable critics. No criticism con 
tained in thirty-three pages which ha 
appeared in the past three years is o 
comparable value to this admirable lec 
ture. B: E. N 
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The Lively Arts 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Those Basic Jokes 


AT ITS CURRENT rate of consumption the 
world may eventually run out of its basic 
jokes. It seems at present to be living 
recklessly on invested capital, without 
much attempt to explore new derivatives 
or combinations. Jokes about marriage 
and desert island life, jokes about doctors 
and operations, jokes about machines and 
people, are all being handed out for 
quick and easy laughs. One of these days 
the boys are likely to wake up to find that 
they have customers and no more jokes: 
or worse still, jokes and no more custom- 
ers. 

Most of the jokes in The Little Hut are 
at the expense of a bachelor (David Niv- 
en) who is one of a trio of Castaways on 
a South Sea Island. The other two, a mar- 
ried pair (Ava Gardner and Stewart Gran- 
ger) accept the situation happily and set 
to werk to build a master bedroom for 
themselves and a little hut to serve as 
bachelor headquarters for their friend. 
Lhe humor consists in the friend’s efforts 
to change the sleeping arrangements, and 
I have seldom seen a more open joke 
more obliquely arrived at. 

The negotiations go on and on—the 
bachelor apparently would like a sort of 
revolving service plan while the husband 
is in favor of total surrender of owner- 
ship—but nothing much comes of all the 
talk until a painted savage turns up, takes 
one look at Ava and muttering “Boola- 
boola” carries her off to the master bed- 





room. Nothing comes of that either, and 
the picture ends with everyone back in 
London and Ava displaying one of those 
little knitted garments that are basic joke 
No. 1 in screen entertainment. 

Doctor At Large is a fresh chapter in 
the successful series launched by Author 
Richard Gordon. 

This particular medical cycle probably 
owes a iot of its popularity to its trick 
of making doctors themselves the butt of 
the joke. Ever since Dr. Kildare, Holly- 
wood has treated the medical profession 
with as careful a respect as though Hip- 
pecrates himself were acting 25 technical 
adviser, but the new British cycle takes 
such a lighthearted attitude to the pro- 
fession that most people who have been 
following the series would be reluctant 
to have a doctor at large treat them for 
a hangnail. 

The hero, 2 young medical graduate 
(Dirk Bogarde) takes a position with a 
rural doctor who sells free medical sam- 
ples to his patients, and hints after a lit- 
tle that it is easy for a medical man to 
dispose of an unwanted colleague, with 
no questions asked. Meanwhile his friend 
(Donald Sinden) a scatterbrained type 
who can't tell a tibia from a fibula, has 
discovered that it is possible, simply by 
applying ir Cork, to get a license as a 
fully qualified medical practitioner, with- 
out the formality of passing examinations. 

Like its predecessors Doctor At Large 


aes 
: 
= 


Some non-medical treatment: Barbara Murray and Dirk Bogarde. 





Tracy and Hepburn: Witty adventure. 


is filled with jokes that have been current 
in the medical profession so long that 
most of thein by this time have penetrat- 
ed to the laity. Naturally it includes the 
cne about the post-operative patient who 
complains of pains and disturbance and 
is able to produce a variety of nuts and 
tolts and even a small handsaw to prove 
that his case has been bungled. 

Automation is a fairly new field for 
comedy script writing. However the au- 
thor of Desk Set has worked it so thor- 
oughly that it will be a long time before 
anyone else can come up to the problems 
involved in electronic romance. We have 
here Spencer Tracy as an_ electronic 
genius who has produced the definitive 
computer, and Katharine Hepburn as a 
television research expert who is even 
more omniscient than Univac and a lot 
more fascinating to watch in operation. 

In recent years no one in Hollywood 
has been more ruthlessly typed than Kath- 
arine Hepburn, who continues to flower 
radiantly under treatment that no other 
actress could survive. Since the success of 
African Queen she has been pretty con- 
sistently cast as a lonely spinster in search 
of a mate, and she always contrives to 
turn these rather dusty safaris into witty 
and absurd adventure. Since she is a high- 
ly gifted comedienne, the wit usually 
emerges in the acting rather than in the 
lines. 

On paper. I imagine. the heroine of 
Desk Set was just another Miss Lonely- 
hearts who discovers tnat a talent for 
cross-indexing and a capacity for total re- 
call aren’t enough in themselves to fill a 
girl’s life. Katharine Hepburn adds to this 
basic theme her own special quality, which 
is as hard to describe as the play of light 
on running water. Spencer Tracy always 
deliberately half a beat behind, is exact- 
ly right for her. The two have co-starred 
in better pictures than Desk Set but any 
picture in which they appear together is 
worth watching. 
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Lighter Side 


by Jim Coleman 


orner Higeins and Main 


| SEE WHERE Miss Kay Thompson scored 

literary success with the story of a 
moppet named Eloise who lived in the 
Plaza Hotel in New York. Eloise’s activi- 
ties caused heartburn 
among the management and staff of the 
Plaza. Eloise might have been a bit too 


cases of acute 


hoity-toity for our set but we could have 
found a place for her around the Royal 
\lexandra Hotel at the corner of Higgins 
ind Main in Winnipeg in the days when 
Isabel Pierce and the Porte Brothers and 
the Smith Brothers and the Coleman 
Brothers were children in that midwest- 
ern hostelry. 

Even Isabel Pierce really didn’t fit in 
with the rest of us because she was older 
ind she was the manager’s daughter and 
she could be pretty damn’ dignified at 
times. She nearly had Art Jackson fired 
one day because he dropped an apple 
core down the elevator shaft from. the 
sixth floor when she was waiting for the 
car at the fourth floor. That was more 
than 35 years ago but Art still is working 
it the Royal Alex and has out-lived half 

dozen including Stephca 
Franklin Pierce. 

Looking back on it, 
contributed to the eventual nervous col- 


managers, 
I suspect that we 


ipse of more than one good man who 
nanaged the Royal Alexandra. After five 
ry Six months at the Royal Alex, a man- 
ager would break down and plead for a 
ransfer to the Palliser in Calgary or the 
Shuswap Inn at Sicamous, B.C. 
There was nothing particularly vicious 
bout us but we were healthy, active chil 
ren and a big hotel can be quite a play 
ouse on a wet day. As far as that goes, 
y brother and IT were away at boarding 
hool for more than nine months ot 
ch year. Our parents shipped us off to 
hool in Victoria, B.C.. which,  signifi- 
ntly, was just about as far as you can 
» from Winnipeg without leaving the 
mtinent. When we were home, however. 
e had the run of the hotel and we knew 
ery inch of it, even the ladies’ powder- 
OMS. 
We knew exactly the hour at which 
illipe, the pastry-chef, would remove 
¢ chocolate eclairs from his ovens and, 
ore than once, we reeled from his of- 
e, burping, as we exuded the combined 
pors of mocha and Adanac ginger ale. 
good Boy Scouts, we never revealed 
hiding-place of the head bellman’s 
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Supp:y of whisky and we knew that 
John. the immensely dignified doorman, 
could cut a singularly inelegant figure as 
he sauntered around the porters’ locker- 
unbleached wool 
underwear with the window-seat. 


room, clad only in 


We ‘earned about life in our tormative 
years in the Royal Alex. When we escap- 
ed from our keepers on New Year's Eve, 
we huddled in a darkened gallery above 
the Crystal Ballroom and observed the 
uninhibited antics of some of Winnipeg's 
leading citizens who, obviously, were far 
gone in the grape. We knew, long before 
other sedate residents of the hotel were 
aware of the fact, that Mr. Harry S—— 
a permanent guest on the second floor was 
a successful rum-runner who was doing 
his best to assuage the thirst of residents 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas and several 
other midwestern states. As far as we 
were concerned, Mr. S—— was a very 
moral gentleman because, one New Year's 
Eve in an elevator, we heard him deliv- 
ering quite a stern temperance lecture to 
his companion, a young lady who was 
acting as if she had been shot from a can- 
non, along with a test shipment of puffed 
wheat. 

My admiration for Mr. S—— was 
shaken a few years later. when regrettably, 
he turned stool-pigeon and put the finger 
on two Vancouver distillers who had neg- 
lected to pay a commission to Mr. S—— 
for delivering their products to Portland, 
Ore. He re-established himself in my gal- 
lery of heroes during the Winnipeg floods 
of 1951 when he chartered an American 
plane and flew an entire load of rubber- 
boots and pumping-equipment to the 
stricken city at his own expense. 

I am quite sure that my brother and 
I detected a subtle change in the atmo- 
sphere when we returned from school one 
June and learned that the Smith Brothers 
and their parents had moved into the 
Royal Alex. (Of name 
wasn't really “Smith”.) The 
managers. the desk clerks, the porters, the 


course. their 
assistant 


bellbovs and the room-service waiters 


were even more jumpy than usual—par- 
ticularly the waiters who had developed 
the habit of glancing over their shoulders 


nervously when they wheeled tables of 


food down the long corridors. 
The Smith boys were older than the 
1 been 


rest of us and, obviously, thes 


i . 4 1 is 
accustomed to more sophisticated ay 





mates. The elder brother contributed to 
my general education although I confess 
that little of the information which he 
imparted to me has been of much use to 
me in later life. For instance he taught 
me that, by working carefully with a hair- 
pin, one could open the coin-box on the 
pay-telephones in the lobby of the hotel. 
He employed me as reluctant look-out on 
these jobs but his game was a bit too 
strong for my stomach and I declined to 
share in the proceeds of his demonstra- 
tions of manual dexterity. 

Up until the coming of the Smiths, it 
had been our habit to hide behind the 
ornate furniture in the Gold Room on 
the first floor of the Royal Alex and wage 
ineffectual warfare with paper pellets, 
shot from ordinary elastic bands. The 
Smiths promptly brought this game to the 
edge of mayhem by introducing tin-foil 
pellets and heavy duty elastic bands. The 
rest of us didn’t realize that more potent 
armaments Were being employed until T. 
Jeffares Porte emitted a scream as he was 
struck on the right buttock by a tin-foil 
pellet at point-blank 
tempting a strategic withdrawal beneath a 


range while at- 
brocaded divan. 

We had some real misgivings that same 
afternoon when one of the Smiths shot a 
lead pellet through a beautiful screen on 
which had been painted a reproduction of 
a portrait of Queen Alexandra. Her Ma- 
jesty lost her left eye in the bombard- 
ment. 

Admittedly. some of it was fun. There 
were those afternoons when the house- 
keepers forgot to lock all the doors of 
the Vice-Regal Suite. The Smiths had de- 
vised a method of exploding some type of 
carbide bomb in the toilet bowls in the 
Vice-Regal Suite. I recall that even the 
most nervous of us laughed immoderatels 
when the bombs exploded with a satisfac- 
tory “whoosh” and the geysers of water 
shot all the way to the high ceilings. 

Inevitably, the blue-coated Winnipeg 
constabulary paid a visit to the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel. It was my brother who 
spread the alarm upon seeing the repre- 
sentatives of the law in earnest conversa- 
tion with the = assistant manager and 
Harry Fisher, the head porter. My broth- 
er and I decided that it would be expedi- 
ent to spend the afternoon feeding pop- 
corn to the deer in Assiniboine Park. 

I am sure, now, that the rest of us were 
relieved when the Smith brothers moved 
out of the hotel shortly afterwards. It 
seems that we had bored the Smiths 
They had been living in a suite on the 
southern or Higgins Avenue side of the 
hotel. To while away the listless hours, 
they had armed themselves with a .22 
rifle and they had been firing live ammu- 
nition through the windows of the AI- 
berta Hotel, just down the block. 

It was just in fun, though—no one was 


kK 'led or even wounded seriously. 
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The price drop in copper—Where every 


prospect pleases—A_ steel undervalued 
by the market—Discounting the future. 


Noranda 


What do you think of Noranda in the 
light of the further sinking spell in the 
price of copper?—M.C., St. Thomas, Ont. 


Noranda appears to be as well placed as 
any unit in the business to function under 
the lower copper prices now prevailing. 
Obviously, it will be importantly affected 
by these reduced levels since it is a large 
producer of primary metal from its own 
ores as well as from ores bought from 
other mines. 

Tempering the effect of the copper cuts 
on Noranda is the extent to which it is 
engaged in copper processing. It refines 
metal, rolls it and makes it into wire, the 
latter via the subsidiary Canada Wire & 
Cable. While these activities should reach 
an optimum profit rate when copper prices 
are at their highest, they are profitable 
regardless of the level of raw material 
prices. 

The present time emphasizes the diver- 
sity of Noranda operations and should 
result in further investment attention be- 
ing paid to the company. 


BC Electric 


How do you regard BC Electric’s future? 
H. D., Hamilton. 


BC Electric stands to benefit about as 
much as any firm from the indicated 
growth of the province of British Colum- 
bia. This is at a rapid rate and is accom- 
panied by an economic expansion of equal 
proportions. The coast province boasts 
some of the world’s richest mineral, for- 
est and power resources and is favorably 
situated for shipping to world markets. 

Indicative of the company’s future is 
the growth it has enjoyed since 1947. This 
has brought its installed electric power 
capacity to 750,000 HP or 2% times its 
figures 10 years ago. Present capacity is 
expected to be doubled within five years 
by projects now under way. The company 
expects in a quarter of a century to have 
installed capacity of close to 10 million 
HP and this will require an investment of 
some $3 billions at existing prices for 
capital facilities. 

One of the significant things that has 
happened in the invéstment world the last 


year or two is the swing to equities by 
investors. The current high interest rates 
on bonds and other forms of debt secur- 
ities are not entirely the result of tightness 
of money. There’s also the fact that in- 
vestors are displaying a healthy awareness 
of the relationship of common stocks to 
economic expansion and to inflation. One 
of the chief attractions of common stocks 
of growth situations is the possibility of 
remunerative subscription rights to new 
stock, issuance of which is required to 
finance growth. On this score BC Electric 
is in an exceptional position. 

Mention might also be made of the 
company’s recent entry into the natural 
gas business. It is now distributing U.S. 
gas on the BC mainland pending delivery 
of the Peace River variety through the 
West coast Transmission pipeline. It is 
even thinking of piping gas to Vancouver 
Island. 

By 1960, BC Electric will be distributing 
gas on a scale which might best be indi- 
cated by talking about it in terms of its 
equivalent in horsepower. It is expected to 
be the equivalent of 17,000 HP although 
this will not be the limits of its growth. 

One might say of BC Electric that 
every prospect pleases. The province in 
which it operates is forging ahead. The 
forest-products industries of BC have re- 
ceived a capital injection of some $142 
million in the last five years and face a 
$200 million expansion in the next five. 
Kitimat, the aluminum project up coun- 
try, has had several hundred millions put 
into it. The province has some impressive 
mineral producers and minerals are 
found over a wide range, suggesting that 
it will maintain its mining position. 


Dosco 


What are the chances of Dominion Steel 
& Coal increasing the scale of its dividend 
payments soon? Will the stocks advance? 


— N. A., Sydney, N.S. 


Dominion Steel & Coal is paying an in- 
dicated $1 a year aid the chance of an 
increase in this rate has to be appraised 
in the light of the firm’s expansion needs 
for capital. It is, however, to be noted 
that it earned in 1956 $3.28 a share ver- 
sus $1.39 a share in 1955. It has out- 
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inding about 2.2 million shares of stock. 
scent level of $25 gives an indicated 
eld of 4%, which is somewhat above 
e prevailing yield on other primary 
‘el producers in Canada. 
The steel industry is one for which 
owth prospects are bright. Additionally, 
pital facilities need to be expanded and 
odernized for competitive reasons. The 
dustry is highly production-minded and 
s been brought to its present position 
men who were primarily production 
wher than marketing-minded. 
Dosco’s indicated capital expenditures 
er the 11 years, 1947-1957 inclusive, add 
» to almost $100 million. Of this amount 
‘15 million is being spent this year. If 
S ou take this $100 million and divide it 
2.2 million shares you get an equity 
5 | almost $50 a share for the common, 
) resuming — as one reasonably can — 
iat the values existing outside the $100 
nillion improvement would at least cover 
‘curities senior to the common. stock. 
From the foregoing it is apparent that 
i¢ values back of Dosco stock are con- 
derably in excess of its market valua- 
We should not think they be 
° rmanently denied. 


on 


can 


‘onsumers Gas 


vou think the cream is off Consumers 
las which you recommended in your 
r Jumns as far back as 1955 at consider- 

ly lower prices?-—W.O., Kitchener, Ont. 


eC i” 
Ss 





" ‘hile no one can anticipate what market 
iluation the public will put on a given 
0 ock, there are reasons for thinking that 
h ¢ price of Consumers Gas is adequately 
‘counting the company’s future. That 
t ‘s will be bright is admitted; that it 
n rrants a stock market valuation double 
e : lat it was two years ago is something 
‘. Fe again. Consumers earned only 62 
> ¥ its a share in the year ended Sept. 30, 
2 \6, Sales increased substantially in the 
seven months of the current fiscal 
? ir but this does not necessarily permit 
t jecting earnings in proportion. For one 
e ig, the company reduced its prices so 
“ ‘ revenues did not match sales. Second- 
t the seven months included the winter 
: ling season, the period of heavy con- 
i iption. But even presuming, say a 50% 
- ease in earnings over last year, it is 
£ ious that the price of the stock is un- 
. € lly high in relation to these. This 
a 2 ins that growth prospects loom large 
. he market valuation. 
; hese growth prospects are impressive. 
iriO has to import its sources of en- 
> . Other than electricity, and has been 
n ig buyer of American coal both for 
2 strial power and domestic heating re- 
he ‘ments. Oil has been replacing coal 
d ecent years and now natural gas— 
* rring as a secondary prize in drilling 
t- oil—is replacing oil to some extent. 


!' .ever, Consumers is looking for its 
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Toronto 


Kitchener 





") | hen you are about 


to buy your first 


investment, 
consult us... our 
services are 


readily available. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 





Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
John Quebec —_ London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa 
Regina Edmonton Calgary Victoria 

London, Eng. Chicago New York 





$2.00 will bring you the Babson estimate 
of the 1957 share earnings for all 56 of 


the foliowing Canadian companies, together 


with 


Asbestos Corp. 
Bathurst “A” 
Bell Telephone 
B. A. Oil 

B. C. Power 
Building Products 
Canada Malting 


Canada Packers ‘A’ 
Canada Steamships 
Canadian Breweries 


Canadian Bronze 
Canadian Canners 
Canadian Celanese 
Canadian Oil 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Consolidated Smelters 


Consumers’ Gas 
Dominion Bridge 


Dominion Foundries 


the 


current Babson recommendation. 


Laura Secord 

Loblaw Cos. “A” 
Loblaw Cos. ‘’B’”’ 
MacMillan & Bloedel ‘B’’ 
Maritime Tel, & Tel, 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
Montreal Locomotive 
Moore Corporation 
National Steel Car 
Norane's 

Northern Quebec Power 
Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Page-Hersey Tubes 
Powell River 

Quebec Power 

Russell Industries 

Steel of Canada 
Zeller’s 


Distillers-Seagrams 
Dominion Tar & Chemical 
Falconbridge Nickel 
Famous Players 

Fanny Farmer 

Ford of Canada 
Foundation Company 
Fraser Companies 
Gatineau Power 
George Weston “A” 
George Weston ‘'B” 
Hiram Walker-G, & W. 
Hudson Bay M, & S. 
Imperial Oil 

Imperial Tobacce 
Industrial Acceptance 
International Nickel 
International Pete 
John Labatt 


INCLUDED in the offer will be 


v~Ae 


‘THE NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY IN CANADA"’ 


a recent BABSON survey. 


To obtain these informative studies simply attach 
$2.00 to this advertisement. 


Send it with your name and address (please print) to 


BABSON’S CANADIAN REPORTS LIMITED 


Dept. SN, 601 Harbour Commission Bidg., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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A. EE. Ames & Co. 


Investment Dealers—Business Established 1889 

























investment Dealer 
prospectus. 


Ask your 
or Broker for 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 282 
NOTICE is hereby that a divi- 
dend at the rate of thirty-five cents per 
share On the outstanding 


oliver 
BAvOi 


fully-paid 


Capital Stock of this Bank has been de- 
clared for the quarter ending July 31 
1957 payable at the Bank and _ its 
branches on August 1, 1957, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
n June 29, 1957 





bers to new shares are remind- 
d that they will rank for this dividend 
mlv in the proportion that the amount 
paid upOn such new shares at the re- 
( date f June 29, 1957, bears to the 





ption price of $30 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 


J. P. R. WADSWORTH 
General Manager 


Toronto, May 31, 1957 
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THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


Dividend Number 200 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of fifty cents (SOc) per share has been 


declared on the no par value common 
shares of the Company for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1957 payable August 
23, 1957 to shareholders of record July 
15, 1957: 


By Order of the Board, 


R. R. MERIFIELD, 


Secretary. 
Montreal, June 25, 1957 





Ge 
in Toronto — the 
PARK PLAZA 


of course! 





domestic-heating market in new home 
areas. The progress it is making is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the Metro- 
politan Toronto area there are now some 
30,000 houses heated by natural gas com- 
pared with 4,000 four years ago. The 
company is continuing its program of ex- 
pansion by extending mains and by ac- 
quisition. Fifteen additional franchises 
have been obtained in 
mostly in the Georgian Bay area. In Ot- 
tawa, Inter-Provincial Utilities Ltd., ac- 
quired in May 1957 by Consumers, will 
be ready to distribute natural gas as soon 
Inter-Provin- 


recent months, 


as it arrives from the West. 
cial at present serves 2,400 customers. 


Consumers’ expansion program’ from 
1957 to 1962 inclusive is expected to 
cost some $75,000,000. This will result 


valuable subscription rights 
Where 


leverage of 


in periodic 


to shareholders. other torms of 


capital are issued, common 
stock will be increased. 

Stockholders approved creation of 250,- 
000 preference shares of $100 par. It was 
proposed to issue 50,000 of new shares as 
series A in public financing. Heretofore 


the company had only common stock. 


A small issue of first mortgage bonds 
is planned in the fall to “place the com- 
pany in a better position for common 


stock financing which may be needed at 
a later date.” 

But Consumers should be retained only 
if the investor is prepared to stand inter- 


mittent depreciation as sentiment wanes. 


Lake Dufault 


Can you express an opinion as to the wis- 


dom of buying Lake Dufault?—E. E., 
Halifax. 
While Lake Dufault cannot be recom- 


mended as a suitable vehicle tor the funds 
of the widow or orphan, one must concede 
to it the elements of speculative attraction. 

Located in elephant country, the prop- 
erty’s drilling results have from time to 
time had considerable impact on security 
markets so that there have been a number 
of nice runs in the stock by which the 
holder could profit. One cannot, of course, 
predict that history will repeat itself but 
the exploration possibilities of the prop- 
erty do not appear to have been exhausted. 

The property is in the Rouyn-Noranda 
district and has been a suspect from time 
immemorial. 
to continue the search 
claims warrant on their own account, or 
to work on new theories of exploration 


The company is well-heeled 
for ore which the 


as a result of possible discoveries on other 
ground in the district. 

A member of the Ventures group, Lake 
Dufault has outstanding some 4.25 million 
shares. This gives it a market capitaliza- 
million. The company had 
current $1.4 million at 
the end of 1956, during which period it 
dividends of $176,000 from. its 


tion of $5.5 


assets of almost 


received 
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ad 
at 


its 


Saturday Night 


covers the broad field of the 
modern Canadian business 
and professional man’s in- 
terests, both 
and in national and inter- 


in economics 


national affairs. 


Read Saturday Night regu- 
larly for such informative 
features as 


Gold and Dross 


(for the latest in mining and 
market reports) 


Taxes 


(for taxation and business 
advice) 


Insurance 


(for help in solving personal 
and business insurance 


problems) 


Who’s Who 
in Business 


(for interesting glimpses into 
the lives and personalities of 
Canada’s business leaders.) 


Saturday Night 


Dedicated to the specialized 
iob of reporting Canada’s 
business and contemporary 
affairs. 


On Sale Every Second 
Thursday 


20 CENTS A COPY 


Y 20TH 1957 
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ing 3.3 million shares of which Lake Du. 


fault owns, was brought into being some 


years ago to mine the lower “A” 
of Waite Amulet. 


orebody 


ee ; nee 
there is an old saying in mining that 


a good place to look for ore is near where 


it has been found and the character of 
the findings at Waite Amulet. which it ad- 
joins, have been such as to attach inter- 


esting locational chances to Lake Dufault 

‘yme consideration can be given to ac- 
quiring Lake Dufault for long-term specu- 
lative 


purposes On any price recession. 


Coppercorp 


What hi ppened to Coppercory ( Ft; 


Owen Sound, Ont 


Coy percorp 1s Suspending work at its prop- 
erty at Mamainse Pt. in the Sault Ste. 
Marie 


drilling about 


Ontario where it indicated 


area oft 


2.000.000 tons of 2? 


Sopper and developed a slightly lesser ton 
lage Of somewhat lower grade. The 
pany had 
cents for coppel 
repay a $5 


the property into production. The 


com 
estimated that a price of 35 
would have enabled it to 
loan 


million required to get 


spell in copper has, of course, put a crimp 


in its hopes of raising the necessary fi 
nances. 
[his is ane to keep in mind if the price 


of copper improves Management is of 


the highest calibre 


Base Metal Tariffs 


ae ; i : 

Do vou think the U.S. will impose hea 
] : 

duties on wunports of tead ana zinc, Of 

los } r ¢ . 

which Canada ts a heavy exporte) A 


I Viontreal, 


The proposed increases in U.S. tariffs on 
lead and zinc 


surprise to people in 


did not come exactly as a 
the metal trade. The 
drive for higher duties has been expected 
for some time since stockpiling of me 

by the U.S. was not expected to continue 
indefinitely. Sooner or later the American 
producers of the metals were thrown back 
on unsupported markets and immediately 
for help. 


them | 


started to cry 


That some ot have not been con- 


efficient in their operations 1s 


easier to put the 


spicuously 
beside the point. It’s 
feet in the public trough than it ts to ap- 
ply the principles of economics to a bus} 
ness operation. Silver, for example, has 
a government-supported price in 


vears simply 


enjoved 
the U.S. tor 


of the political power of the silver-produc- 


many because 
ing States. 

What the 
and zine is anyone’s guess but from the 


politicians will do with lead 


Canadian viewpoint the situation 1s not 


entirely hopeless. 
Even if the proposed increases on lead 
and zinc duties are adopted, it mia) be 


too hard on Canadian producers. Whai is 






interest in Amulet Dufault Mines Ltd. The 
latter company, 220,000 of the outstand- 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth li 
Gin Distillers 
Booth's Distilleries Limited 
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THE SHAWINIGAN 


WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of fifty cents (50c) per 
Series “A’’ 4% Cumulative Redeem- 
able Preferred Shares and a dividend 
of fifty-six and one quarter cents 
(56%3¢) on the Series “B’ 41/2 % 
Cumulative Redeemable Preferred Shares 


share on the 


of the Company have been declared 
for the quarter ending September 30, 
1957 payable October 2, 1957 to 
shareholders of record September 2, 
1957 


By Order of the Board 


R. R. MERIFIELD 
| Secretary 
Montreal, June 25, 1957. 
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NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
NOTICE is hereby given that an 
interim dividend of Fifty Cents 
90c) per share, Canadian funds, 
has been declared by the Directors 
»f Noranda Mines, Limited, pay- 
able September 16th to Sharehold- 
-rs of record August 16th, 1957. 


By Order of the Board 


C. H. WINDELER, 


= Secretary. 
foronto, Ontario 


July 9, 1957 





probably more to be feared is that the 
increases will merely serve as a prelude 
to further hoists in the tariffs. On the 
plus side, as far as Canadian producers 
are concerned, is the way in which the 
tariff increases would operate: on lead 
from 17 to 16 cents a pound—one cent 
duty; from 16 cents to 15 cents—two 
cents; under 15 cents—three cents. The 
significant thing is above 17 cents there 
is no duty. Zinc would be subject to pro- 
portionate treatment. 

Some trade factors point out that the 
U.S. producers have not been able to 
meet demand or competition pricewise in 
the past. A good deal of the U.S. lead 
and zinc mines are exhausted. If Canada 
and other producers supply the market— 
with calendar-quarter pricing and duty 
schedules—they may be able to effect 
some control over deliveries and prices. 

This view, of course, is not putting 
much weight in the belief of U.S. officials 
that a trial period of the new duties would 
result in stabilizing the price of lead and 
zince—lead at around 15 cents and zinc 
at 11 cents. The higher duty Canadian 
producers would pay is probably no great- 
er than they have been looking over their 
shoulder at the last couple of years. 

Canada sells about $65 million worth 
of lead and zinc to the U.S. each year. 
This is small in comparison with other 
metals, notably nickel, aluminum, iron 
and uranium. Mining people here hope 
that the U.S. will see the wisdom of keep- 
ing Canada’s metal industries alive and 
adopt as it were a package deal. In other 
words not penalize lead and zinc unduly 
since the U.S. needs the other metals 
much more. 

One of the worst features of the tariffs 
from the Canadian viewpoint is the added 
punishment domestic metal would take at 
a time when zinc is losing out to alumi- 
num for some applications. 


In Brief 


Any hope for Nesbitt-Labine?—L.C., 
Cornwall. 

Outlook for Nesbitt’s uranium holdings 
is rather obscure but the company has 
taken some fresh bets, base metals, in the 
Bird River section of Manitoba. 


What's the score on Lun-Echo? — J.J., 
Guelph, Ont. 

The company has a strong financial posi- 
tion with which to undertake exploration 
and will do further work at Savant Lake 
in Ontario. 

Any news on Ultra-Shawkey?—D. B., 
Guelph, Ont. 

It has taken a group of claims on Baffin 
Island for their iron responsibilities. 
How is Delnite depth development? 

R. R., Halifax. 

Responding very well. 


THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


Class ‘‘A’’ Common Shares 
Dividend No. 2 


NOTICE is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share has been declared on the Class 
‘‘A’’ no par value Common Shares of 
the Company payable August 15, 1957 
to shareholders of record July 19, 
1957. 
By Order of the Board. 
R. R. MERIFiELD, 


Secretary. 
Montreal, June 25, 1957. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


oe. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held today a dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on the 
Ordinary Capital Stock was declared 
in respect of the year 1957, payable 
in Canadian funds on August 1, 
1957, to shareholders of record at 
3.30 p.m. on June 21, 1957. 

By order of the Board. 

T. F. TURNER, 


Secretary. 
Montreal, June 10, 1957. 
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fo THOSE WHO know 38-year-old Ronald 
Ritchie, manager of the Marketing Di- 
ision of Imperial Oil in British Colum- 
yia, he is a man with an _ indefatigable 
ource of energy and a puzzling, highly 
effective technique for “finding time for 
ilmost everything”. 

“Everything” includes his role as repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Institute of In- 
iernational Affairs, (he recently attended 
a conference at Princeton University 
vhere he discussed NATO with S50 dele- 
‘rates from 15 countries), member of the 
Vancouver Board of Trade, director of 
he B.C. Chamber of Commerce, and the 
ook he recently finished, “Nato; The 
conomics of an Alliance” published by 
<yerson Press last year. 

All of this doesn’t seem to faze the 
im economist who travels to every cor- 

r of the province as the man in charge 

all Imperial sales in B.C. He admits 

outside activities keep him busy, but 
feels that these interests are important 
his job. 

“Business no longer requires just tech- 
clans, but men who understand econo- 

¢ forces at work in the world. Business- 

n probably have more knowledge of 

nomic forces than they did 25 years 

0, but still many do not know enough. 

[oo many regard every problem con- 

nting them only in terms of the ap- 

ent immediate effect on their own po- 
on. When something develops which 
not to their liking they call for con- 

s. At heart they’re free enterprisers, 

they find themselves for their own 
iness reasons advocating moves which 
| the opposite way. By their own ac- 

s, by demands for certain develop- 

its, particularly government regulation, 

strike blows at their own system 

lout realizing it. They believe in sound 

ley, but not if they themselves are 
porarily affected adversely.” 
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Ronald Ritchie 
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Economics and Oil 


In June he attended a NATO conference. just after his book was 


published. Only 38. he is Imperial Oil sales manager in B.( 


Thus Ritchie believes the greatest dan- 
zer to free enterprise is from within — 

[Though I'm not a dogmatic free enter- 
riser, I believe in the price system even 
when it hurts, because it forces us to be 
efficient and meet the demands of con- 

umers. On balance this is better than a 

ystem of restriction and regulation”. 

His interest in foreign affairs reached 
a high point three years ago when he rep- 
resented the Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs at the Commonwealth 
Relations Conference in Lahore, Pakistan 
— “an unforgettable experience”. Then 
last year, he began to pull together into 
a single volume his observations on NA- 
TO and his beliefs in the need for its 
members to pursue definite economic po- 
licies. 

Ritchie’s interest in economics and for- 
eign affairs bloomed when he was at- 
tending high school near Chatham, On- 
tario, his birthplace. After completing 
a course in political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, he took a 
post-graduate course in economics at 
Queen’s University. Following graduation 
from Queen’s he taught political science 
for one year at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, then joined the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board for six years where he 
worked under James Coyne, now Gover- 
nor of the Bank of Canada. In 1947 he 
joined Imperial Oil, and after studying 
operations at Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Ritchie was assigned to the co-ordination 
and economics department. By 1950 he 
was assistant manager of the department, 
and three years later was second in com- 
mand in the Ontario marketing division. 
In 1955 he was appointed manager of the 
marketing division in B.C. 

Slight in build, and youthful looking, 
5°9” Ritchie has a deceiving laconic at- 
titude. As one associate ted, 
“When you're in his office he makes y: 


con 


feel as if his next is next 
week.” 

This relaxed attitude hides a gruelling 
schedule which jerks Ritchie out of bec 
at 7:30 a.m. He rarely leaves the office 
before six for the drive (in a Chrysler 
to his ranch-style bungalow on the Nortt 
Shore of Vancouver overlooking Burrarc 
Inlet. 

With a family of five girls which ir- 
cludes two sets of twins, he has little time 
for contemplative periods, but he mar: 
ages to squeeze a few hours in the even- 
ing for reading or writing. On week-end: 
he loves to dabble in the garden. anc 
take his family out. 

As a member of the budget section o/ 
the Greater Vancouver Community Ches? 
Ritchie ts now working on one comme: 
nity project which has aroused his paz- 
ticular interest. He heads a committee 
setting up a poison control informatior 
centre. 

As he puts it, “This is an effort to re- 
duce deaths, principally among childrer 


appointment 


by listing poisons and their antidotes 
Thus a physician unfamiliar with the 
make-up of a compound a child has: 


swallowed will be able to prescribe with- 
out the possibly fatal delay involved ir 
locating a manufacturer.” 

His writing is not confined to NA- 
TO topics. He recently tackled the inter- 
relationships of politics, economics anc 
oil in a long essay, “Oil and Worlc 
Affairs”. Close associates claim he ha: 
seen every Imperial service station in the 
region on his quest for higher sales fig: 
ures. He also takes part in complex labor- 
management negotiations in the firm. 

Looking across his clean desk with =z 
grin, he admits that “I have a couple o/ 
problems stuffed away in these drawers 
and I’m not always as calm as I pretenc 
to be, but the real trick is to move quickh 


from. one thing to the next.” 
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by Garfield 


Rental Income 


Tam the owner of a few properties from 
which I derive rental income. I use my 
car to collect the rents as they become 
due. Am 1 entitled to a deduction for any 
part of my car expenses or de preciation 
on the car? — B.D.R., Vancouver 


The type of expense which may be de- 
ducted from rental income would depend 
to some extent on whether the rental op- 
erations constituted the carrying on of a 
business. If your rental operations were 
extensive and you were required to em- 
ploy full time help to handle such opera- 
tions, you should then be in business and 
your. expenses relating to that business 
could be deducted. On the other hand, if 
you are not considered to be carrying 
on the business of renting property, then 
no deduction may be made in respect of 
the expenses of collecting rents and ac- 
cordingly car expenses and depreciation 
claimed would be disallowed. The courts 
have held that such expenses are not laid 
out to earn the income, as the income will 
have been earned when you proceed to 


collect it 


Dividend Withholding Tax 


Some months ago there was an article in 
SATURDAY NIGHT in which it was stated 
that the 15% withholding tax on Canadian 
investments in the United States would 
possibly he reduced to 5% early this sum 
mer. Will you kindly advise where the 


matter now stands? —F. E. C., Toronto. 


The article in question dealt with the-rate 
of tax applicable to dividends paid by a 
Canadian subsidiary to a United States 
parent corporation. It did not deal with 
dividends paid to individuals. As the law 
now stands the withholding tax is 15% 
on dividends paid to the United States 
parent corporation unless such parent cor- 
poration owns 95% of the voting shares 
of the paying Canadian subsidiary, in 
which case the withholding tax is only 
5%. This law is covered in the Canada 
—U.S. tax convention and also applies 
where dividends are paid by United States 
subsidiaries to Canadian parent corpora- 
tion. 

For the past few years, representation 
has been made to reduce the withholding 
tax to 5% where the parent company 
owns at least 51% of the voting shares 
of the subsidiary. In August of last year. 
a supplementary convention was signed 


Taxes 


P. Smith. CA 


between the two countries which would, 
among other things, provide for the re- 
duced rate of tax. This convention will 
come into effect when it has been rati- 
fied by the Governments of both Canada 
and the United States. The convention 
was ratified by Canada shortly after it 
was signed last year, but at the date of 
writing, it had not been ratified by the 
United States senate. 

The convention will limit the withhold- 
ing tax to 5% where at least 51% of 
the voting shares are held by the parent 
corporation or by a group of not more 
than four corporations of the other coun- 
try. providing each of the recipient cor- 
porations owns at least 10% of the vot- 
ing stock of the payor corporation. Fur- 
thermore, the 5% rate will apply only to 
dividends paid to the controlling corpora- 
tion or to the group of not more than 
four corporations. It will not apply to 
dividends paid to other shareholders. 


Borrowed Money 


I wish to borrow $8,000.00 for use in my 
business. As I am unable to obtain this 
money from conventional lending insti- 
tutions, 1 am obliged to borrow the money 
from private sources. I find that in order 
to obtain the money, I will be obliged to 
sign a note for $9,000.00 thereby giving 
the lender a bonus of $1,000.00, in ad- 
dition to the interest rate Of 6% per an- 
num on the full amount of the note. May 
I deduct the bonus in computing my in- 


come? W. P. O., Ottawa. 


Commissions or bonuses paid in order to 
borrow money are not deductible ex- 
penses for income tax purposes. All other 
expenses in connection with the borrowing 
of money are allowable including among 
other things legal expenses and interest. 
Although an amount of only $8,000.00 
was received, interest payable on the full 
amount of $9,000.00 will be allowed. 


Personal Corporations 


Is it possible for a corporation, which 
would otherwise be classified as a per- 
sonal corporation, to avoid such classifi- 
cation by having one commercial transac- 


M. S., Windsor. 


tion during the year? — 


The answer to this question requires a 
brief comment on the nature of personal 
corporations. Ordinary corporations are 
taxed as separate entities and at different 
rates than those applicable to the indi- 


viduals who are the shareholders of such 
corporation. Quite often, one of the rea- 
sons for forming a corporation will be 
to take advantage of this tax differential. 
There is a particular tax advantage in 
the case of an ordinary corporation which 
is eligible for the low rate of tax ap- 
plicable to the first $20,000.00 of its tax- 
able income. The advantage does not ap- 
ply in the case of a personal corporation, 
because such corporation is not taxed 
separately, but its income is added to the 
incomes of its shareholders and taxed ac- 
cordingly. 

A corporation will be classified as be- 
ing a personal corporation if all of the 
following conditions are applicable: 

(a) The corporation must be = con- 
trolled by or on behalf of an individual 
resident in Canada or such an individual 
together with one or more members of 
his family who are resident in Canada; 

(b) The corporation must have de- 
rived at least one-quarter of its income 
from the ownership of or dealing in 
bonds, shares, mortgages. notes or other 
securities; the lending of money; rents, 
annuities, royalties, interest, dividends or 
charter party fees or from estates and 
trusts; and 

(c) The corporation did not carry on 
an active financial, commercial, or in- 
dustrial business. 

The word “active” relates to more than 
just one transaction, and therefore the 
company would not escape being classi- 
fied as a personal corporation by virtue 
of a single transaction. 


Amended Returns 


It has just come to my attention that there 
are substantial deductions I could have 
made but didn't realize at the time of 
filing my 1955 income tax return. Am 1 
entitled to now file an amended return for 
1955 and obtain a refund of tax? — 
C.M.S., Winnipeg. 


Although the Minister has the authority 
to re-assess your return at any time with- 
in four years after the date of the or 
iginal notice of assessment, he cannot be 
compelled to re-cpen a file if more than 
sixty days have elapsed from the date of 
any assessment. Accordingly. although 
there have been cases where the Ministe! 
has re-opened files at the request of the 
taxpayer, there are other cases where he 
has refused to re-open the files after the 
sixty day limitation and his right to so 
refuse has been upheld by the Excheque! 
Court of Canada last year. In that case 
the taxpayer, a corporation, sought t 
recover $60,000.00 in taxes which were 
paid in respect of its 1951 taxation year 
and which would not have been required 
to be paid had the company claimed a de- 
duction for foreign taxes paid. The com 
pany did not realize its error until afte: 
the sixty day limitation and accordingly 
was not entitled to a refund. 
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by William Krehm 


M[y Fur Lady: An Original Musical Com- 
2dy with book by Timothy Porteous, Don- 
ald MacSween, Erik Wang, and music by 
ames Domville. Galt MacDermott, Har- 

Garber. Additional songs by Roy Wol- 
n. Musical direction and orchestration 
»y Edmund Assely. McGill Recording 
service, MRS—LPM—S 


THERE IS not much that is moth-eaten in 
Uy Fur Lady, the McGill Student review 
that packed the house from February 7th 
intil examination time called the student 
ast to sterner duties. Once that was be- 
rind, the show was revamped and made 
$3 reappearance on a professional basis. 
At last report it was still going strong in 
Montreal and being readied for the road. 

will be opening at the Avon Theatre 
n Stratford (July 22nd to August 3rd) 
is the first of the Festival’s “fringe 
-yvents”, and then will move on elsewhere. 
Meanwhile the McGill Recording Ser- 
ce has given us its musical numbers on 
i disc that provides some indication of 
hat the shouting is about. 

The plot of the show that broke the 
nank is a clear Monaco import. The min- 
e Eskimo principality of Mukluko is 
allowing in Dew-Line dollars. Only a 
ngle cloud feathers its horizon: should 
$s princess Aurora Borealis still be un- 
ved when her 21st birthday arrives (and 
hat is but a month away as the curtain 
ses), by the terms of an ancient treaty 
Mukluko must become part of Canada 
ind subject to its Income Tax. To stave 
ff this disaster Aurora patriotically goes 
south to seek a husband in Canada. The 
Governor-General (bearing a striking re- 
2mblance to Mr. Massey) puts her in 
sAarge of his Culturality Squad to be 
1own the land and its mores, and Can- 
ia is disclosed to us through her virgin 
~eS 

In Governor-Generalities, the Gover- 
nor-General sings to us of his heavy offi- 
sal duties. His Culturality Squad sets 
orth their labors for culture: 


We've commissioned a lot 

From Alexander Brott: 

We gave Davie Dunton his start. 
We're the chaps who serve the tea 
{¢ the National Gallery. 

4nd we peddle chunks of Eskimo 


art.’ 


Aurora visits a session of Parliament 
pre-election), and sits in on a debate 
en the national flag (it will leave quite a 
aole in our reviews when we finally get 
yne). The session ends with the Liberal 
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members singing a moving number: 
“Uncle Lou, Uncle Lou, tell us what to 
do. And Howe”. 

Eventually the Governor-General gets 
around to marrying Princess Aurora and 
Mukluko’s sovereignty is saved—but not 
before Canadian institutions have been 
fluoroscoped. with no mean amount of 
scintillation. 

The lyrics were written by a senior 
law student, Timothy Porteous, and the 
music by James Domville (an equally 
portentous addition to the Quebec bar), 
Galt MacDermott, a Music student, and 
Harry Garber who is studying den- 
tistry and who should do fabulously well 
in that his chosen profession with so 
light a touch. Many of the numbers 
of course, have recognizable pappas and 
mammas, and as properly decorous off- 
spring should, they make no bones about 
acknowledging their filial debt. But if 
they are derivative, they have been turn- 
ed out with immense flair, and above all 
with a pliant and imaginative handling 
of rhythms. The outstanding Lit of music 


Gluck ORPHSUS AND £URYDICE 





to my ears, is the Porteous — MacDer- 
mott number /’m For Love, that is sung 
in a rich, dusky voice by Anne Golden. 
The weakest feature of the show is the 
untrained voices of the chorus. But on 
the whole (judging from the disc) it 
would seem to be a well-paced and su- 
perbly zestful production. 
You may want this record simply as 
Canadiana 
(Canadiana, Canadiana, 
Mens sana in corpore sana. 
Other nations are top banana, 
But we'll still take Canadiana.) 


Or you also want it because it is a barrel 


of fun. Either way you can’t go far 


wrong. 


Gluck: Orpheus and Eurydice: Berlin Ra- 
dio Symphony Orchestra and Choirs un- 
der Ferenc Fricsay with Fischer-Dieskau, 
Maria Stader and Rita Streich. Decca 
DXM—143. 

There is not another art genre that 
has been reformed so often as opera. In 
its origins a bastard child of the Baroque 
Age, prone to worldly frippery, its refor- 
mations have been as inconclusive and 
its relapses as recurrent as those of any 
village drunk. The example that in one 
way or other has inspired most of these 
reforms was the sublime simplicity of 
Gluck’s Orpheus. With Gluck the spirit 
of Rousseau’s “return to nature” blew in- 
to Europe’s opera houses and swept be- 
tore it all the claptrap that cluttered them 
—the flowery verbiage of the librettos. 
the vocal trapeze-stunts, the elaborate 
stage machinery. Instead Gluck played 
directly on the human heart strings with 
so sure a dramatic gift, and with mel- 
odies so pure that they have driven sub- 
sequent generations of composers to des- 
pair. Performing music like that makes 
immense demands on the artists—all is 
so transparent and there is so little to 
hide behind. This complete disclosure. 
however, does no harm to the excellent 
cast that Deutsche Gramaphon gathered 
for this disc. 

Instead of the more general practice 
of giving the role of Orpheus to a female 
contralto or a tenor — it was originally 
written for a gelding — this version em- 
ploys a baritone. Apart from other ad- 
vantages this arrangement has the merit 
of bringing us Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
in the role. He sings the part with a 
breathtaking purity of style and a depth 
of pathos that will remain graven on your 
heart and mind as indelibly as on the 
disc. Only in the third act aria “J have 
Lost My Eurydice” does his emotion be- 
come a bit clotted. He is well supported 
by the smooth brilli:nce of Rita Streich as 
Amor and the sensitive singing of Maria 
Stader as Eurydice. Mr. Fricsay, as usual. 
reveals himself a conductor of parts. 

The only major lapse in an otherwise 
tremendous performance is the flat pitch 
of the solo flute in Act Two. 
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In lesser, but vital roles special men- 
ion must be made of Max Helpmann’s 
egal Ghost, and the sturdy Grave Digger 
»f Tony van Bridge, who brings just the 
ight note of earthy sanity into the mount- 
ing tragic tension of the play, and the 
plendidly rhetorical First Player of Doug- 
las Rain. The only underweight perform- 
ance was that of Miss Joy Lafleur as the 
Queen, in which role she was sadly mis- 
cast. 

What of Hamlet himself? Christopher 
Plummer is fully able to give us the Ham- 
let who dared to face the Ghost, and who 
led the attack on the pirates. He has the 
feverish power for the Closet Scene, in 
which he reached his finest emotional peak. 
He is not quite the man to lecture the 
Players on elocution, for in this depart- 
ment he has some strange tricks of his 
own, the most disturbing being his way 
of speaking five or ten lines at a time 
in a head voice, which suggests that Ham- 
et is training to become a counter-tenor. 
\s the glass of fashion and the mould 
form he is eminently satisfactory, 
though we may sometimes feel that he is 
vice-presidential rather than princely in 
lemeanour. He makes good use of the 
Prince’s flashes of humour. His earliest 
ippearances are superb in their resem- 
to Reynolds’ famous picture of 
fohn Philip Kemble in this part. In al- 
nost every department Mr. Plummer is 


blance 


fitted to give’ us a fine Hamlet, if not a 


reat one. 

But he has one serious defect. He can- 
ot portray a man thinking, and in the 
oliloquies he seems uneasily to be seek- 
ng ways of relieving verse which he does 


not himself fully comprehend. This is not 


» say that he does not understand what 
is talking about; he understands, but 
» does not believe. He allows us to form 
e impression that the best brain at the 
surt of Denmark belongs to the King. 
le uses some effective stage business to 
us know how much he wishes that he 
ere like Fortinbras; alas, we are only too 
sily convinced that he would rather be 
the march than havering about suicide. 
is Was a Serious lack in his presentation 
this superlatively demanding part. 
Let it be said that we are grateful for 
Hamlet who did not vapour and whimp- 
who was manly and emotionally power- 
But, as critics and audiences are re- 
irselessly greedy in their demands, we 
nted the intellectuality of Hamlet, as 
ll. Without it, much of the poetry of 
play is lost, and while nobody has to 
ue nowadays that Hamlet is primarily 
great stage play, directors and actors 
st never forget that any play which is 
ly great is also, in the truest sense, a 
‘m. 
‘welfth Night is one of Shakespeare's 
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greatest comedies, and it is unquestionably 
a great poem. The Stratford p 
began from this basic fact, and it 
superbly poetic in mass and in detail. I 
have loved this play since my schoo! 


Ia, 
- iUdays, 


roduction 


was 


and have seen it perhaps twenty times in 
everything from the highly proficient but 
unsatisfying productions of famous 





com- 
panies to the bloody butcheries wroug! 
upon it in theatres which shall remai 
nameless. The production under review is 


the only one in my experience to to 
its d. pths of romance, humour and mela 
choly. It is the finest illumination of a 
Shakespearean play ever to be seen 


in the 
Canadian festival. not forgetting a splendid 
production of All's Well, a much inferior 


play, in 1953, 

Dr 
the unity of the play. 
and low, funny and 


together and are credible as creatures liv- 


~ + 


Tyrone Guthrie has made sure 
“hece nie hich 
These people. hig 

lovelorn, all belon 

ing under one civilization: often th 


e 
Toby, Aguecheek. Malvolio and 


sO 
comics 
Maria 


are of an utterly different clay 
trom Orsino and Olivia, Viola and Sebas 


and agonize: the 


ian. The lovers whine 
funnymen brawl, belch and offer comedy 
yn the level of Stunt Night at a bovs’ 


camp. But in this Illyria everybody is real- 
v well-bred: Sir Toby is credibly 


f Olivia, Sir Andrew is a gentleman as 


the uncle 
Clown is a 
man as sure of his place in the household 
as is, for instance, Old Firs in The Cherry 
Orchard. Here have a world 
the humanity of rather 
than its irrationalities, thrown into relief 


vell as a fathead, and the 


we feudal 


with feudalism, 

To name the good performances would 
simply be to print a list of the cast. To 
the part of Viola, Siobhan McKenna brings 


everything it needs i beautiful repose 
beneath which we apprehend the utmost 
sensitivity of feeling. a lovely voice, and 
a direct and eloquent way of speaking 
verse. Douglas Campbell is far better as 
Sir Toby than he was as Falstaff, and 





Michael Langham: A full tragedy. 
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[he word genius is customarily tacke¢ 
to Dr. Guthrie’s name alone, because © 
his blinding quality of inventiveness. B 
genius cannot, the theatre, exist alon 
It is, in a theatrical oduction, the ¢ 
rector’s capacity to pierce to the heart 
great poetry, added to an opportunity 
body it forth through the work of sens 
tive. finely equipped and congenial actor 
This is what Dr. Guthrie and his as 
ciates have done his production 
Twelfth Night It is nventive. but 
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end the theatre proved too strong for her 
academic ambitions. She was, in fact. 
stage-struck. It was a curiously delayed 
condition, but it was to prove lasting. 

From the Abbey Theatre, where she 
remained three years, she went to films, 
and thence to Stratford—she was the first 
Irish actress to be invited to play at 
Stratford on Avon through a whole sea- 
son. Later she went to London, where her 
performance of Shaw’s “St. Joan” brought 
her the award of Best Actress of the Year 
(1954-55). In 1955 she came to Broad- 
way in the role of the mysterious Miss 
Madrigan in “The Chalk Garden”. The 
following year she played St. Joan, 
which opened in Philadelphia and then 
moved to New York. Her performance 
here was described as “the greatest Joan 
of the century.” 

While comments on a McKenna per- 
formance are usually ecstatic, there have 
been occasional exceptions. Sir Laurence 
Olivier. after watching her in “Berkeley 
“lacked 


Stage presence’. In this case, however, the 


Square” complained that she 
circumstances were unusual. Her leading 
man had stepped on her train and torn 
a gaping hole so that she had to hold it 
together during the love-scenes. In addi- 
tion he contrived to brush off her arrange- 
ment of false curls. No actress, with the 
possible exception of Lady Peel, could 
have survived this predicament with her 
Stage presence intact. Olivier had her un- 
der tentative contract at the time to play 
the leading role in “Fading Mansion”, 
and it was an extra hazard that she knew 
he was in the audience. In spite of mis- 
givings, however, he picked up the con- 
tract and the play had a triumphant run. 
The McKenna notices, as usual, were 
ecstatic. 

Since her arrival in America she has 
had a number of flattering approaches 
trom Hollywood. There is no doubt that 
Hollywood cameras would do wonderful 
and touching things with her mobile Irish 
face: but the Hollywood story depart- 
ment unfortunately had less to offer. At 
one time there seemed to be a_ possibil- 
ity of presenting a film version of “The 
Chalk Garden”, but Enid Bagne!d’s fra- 
gile and evocative play resisted “treat- 
ment.” and the deal fell through. She 
would like to do a Hollywood film if a 
Satisfactory script could be produced, but 
she has honest misgivings about glamor. 
“It's a foolish word,” she said, “but. it 
meant something in the days when stars 
were elegantly dressed for worldly roles. 
Now. the more they strip away the 
clothes, the more they seem to reduce 
the glamor.” 

Meanwhile she is happy to be in Strat- 
ford, where she. finds time to relax and 

* 
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study her role. Her early habits as a stu- 
dent persist, and she is never satisfied un- 
til she has literally ransacked both play 
and role for every shade of meaning they 
have to yield. “In Ireland we had always 
time for homework,” she said, “and it is 
much the same here. But on Broadway 
rehearsals go on steadily from ten in the 
morning till ten at night and there is no 
time or energy for private practice.” 

A dedicated student, she treats her 
source material with profound respect, 
and she’s more indignant than gratified at 
one critic’s comment of her reading of 
Shaw: “The McKenna voice put flesh and 
blood on the bare bones of the Shaw 
play”. “As though you could put into 
Shaw’s lines something that wasn’t there 
already,” she said, with a deepening of 
the famous McKenna voice. Almost any 
criticism of her own performance would 
have been more acceptable to her than 
the slighting reference to Dramatist Shaw. 

During her period in the Gaelic theatre 
she translated “St. Joan” into Gaelic. One 
of her more cherished tributes came in a 
One-line suggestion that Gabriel Pascal 
“make note of a certain Irish actress 
named Siobhan McKenna.” She was en- 
chanted to learn that the great man had 
ever heard of her existence. “St. Joan” 


was performed in Gaelic with Shaw’s se- 
lection in the title role, and when an op- 
portunity came to present it in Dublin 
during a Christmas break, she seized on 
it eagerly. A railway strike intervened, 
and true to the dauntless spirit of the 
Saint, she persuaded the Irish Army sol- 
diers employed in the production to move 
company and production by army truck 
over the slippery roads to Dublin. The 
enterprise was as naturally geared for 
publicity as though she had thought it up 
for exactly that purpose. Actually, no 
such notion occurred to her. The demand 
of an audience always comes first with 
Actress McKenna, but she feels no spe- 
cial urgency about meeting the demands 
of the public. 

In Stratford Siobhan McKenna _ occu- 
pies a pleasant family house which she 
rented for the Festival season. She ex- 
pected to be joined later by her film-actor 
husband, Denis O'Dea, who 1s, like her- 
self, a graduate of the Abbey Theatre. 
Her eight-year-old son, Donacha, will 
also see the season out in Stratford. She 
herself expects to return to Broadway in 
the fall for the opening of a new play. 

“After that I hope to go back to Ire- 
land,” she said. and added wistfully, “The 
moment you get into a Galway train you 
feel the difference. The people move and 
speak as though time didn’t count. It’s a 
different world.” 
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course of regular commodity business; 
the other in the futures market. 

For example, if a trader buys a com- 
modity and sells it quickly there is no 
need to hedge. Hedging comes in only 
when there is a price risk. 

Take the case of copper. A custom 
smelter operator knows he will have a 
certain production over a given period 
of time. He knows what his costs will be. 
He does not, however, want to take a 
chance on a drop in the price of copper. 

So he hedges. He sells futures at to- 
day’s prices. When the time comes to sell 
his copper, he sells at the cash price and 
buys back in the futures market. Since 
the spot and futures price move roughly 
parallel, he is both buying and selling at 
the same time, thus minimizing any possi- 
bility of risk. 

The risk avoided by the producer or 
processor is shouldered by the speculator, 
a most important person in the commod- 
ity market. His profit potential is great. 

The speculator is not directly concern- 
ed with the particular commodity in 
question. For him, the market is essen- 
tially a trading medium over a short pe- 
riod of time. It is not an investment mar- 
ket since the trader makes a commitment 


to deliver or accept a certain amount of 
a given commodity at a set date in the 
future. 

Actually, he never sees the commodity. 
If he thinks the price will rise within 
three months, say, he buys. today at to- 
day’s prices and, if it rises, sells at a profit. 
If he thinks the price will fall, he sells 
at today’s prices and buys in to cover 
his position by the specified delivery date. 

Speculation requires intelligent apprais- 
al of all factors likely to affect the price 
of a commodity. It is not the “here’s hop- 
ing” type of speculation seen on = stock 
markets. 

The commodities market is the meet- 
ing place for the speculator and the pro- 
cessor—or other handler of commodities. 
But they come with different attitudes. 

Since the processor makes two transac- 
tions, he makes his profit, or takes his 
loss, (small in either case) in the differ- 
ence between the spot price and_ the 
futures price. This difference is called 
the basis. He wants no risk, his aim is 
a stable market. “he speculator assumes 
the risk and is concerned only with one 
basic point: whether the futures price will 
rise or fall. 

Here are some reasons why commed- 
ity speculators can realize big profits: 
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Commodities trading can be carried on 
ce : a variety of goods ranging through bar- 
cocoa beans, corn, eggs, hides, met- 
(such as copper, tin, zinc, gold), po- 
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the concessions. Assumptions of grade 
and tonnage at this stage completely 
short-circuit the accepted phases of ex- 
ploration, surveys, drilling, underground 
work, etc. in proving commercial ore 
bodies 

But the area after all is simply the new- 
est in a series of finds which may or may 
not have commercial value and which 
will take some years for development. 

Consider the Chibougamau camp. At- 
ter some years of effort, much press 
agentry and an enormous cash outlay (or 
inflow depending on whether you're buy- 
ing or selling stocks), this camp has three 
producers, with a possible two in sight 
for next year 

Lower copper prices do not entirely ac- 
count for the failure of the area to live 
up to its advance billing, and Chibou- 
gamau is far closer to rail and smelter 
facilities and established mining centres 
than is Ungava. Lower copper grades and 
financing difficulties also played a part. 

Best estimate for earliest production 
from the new area is seven years, assum- 
ing finds of major size and adequate 
nickel grade, with 3% suggested as the 
minimum to cover costs of operations in 
so remote an area 

By comparison. Inco took about ten 
vears to decide to proceed with Moak 
Lake 

And the Ungava concessions run for 
only three years. 

Hence, the Quebec concession system 
seems likely to nourish speculation ra- 
ther than discourage it. What happens af- 
ter the concessions expire—both to the 


nickel price and to the concessions no 
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opponents think of these Ministers,” said 
Lord Chesterfield, “but they scare me to 
death.” So thought many a man who had 
voted Conservative when he saw the 
picture of Mr. Diefenbaker’s cabinet and 
contrasted it with the one which had just 
been thrown out 

Another fact that will influence Quebec 
is the pattern of regional voting last June. 
It was not the traditionally Conservative 
Ontario which put the Tories into power, 
it was little Nova Scotia, which vielded to 
a thirty-year itch and turned the Grits out 
to pasture. And nobody who understands 
Nova Scotia can believe that last June’s 
election is proof that this die-hard Liberal 
Province has left the Liberals permanently. 
Those vital Tory gains in Nova Scotia 
were won by tiny majorities. In the next 
election, now that the Nova Scotians have 
proved that Mackenzie King is really dead, 
the Liberals may easily recover more than 
half of their losses in that Province 

When Quebec ponders the significance 


of the Atlantic vote the Grits are safe 


in Newfoundland and did surprisingly well 
in New Brunswick — she can hardly give 
up the Liberal Party as a lost cause. But 
she will probably take care not to find 
herself in the position she occupies now. 

In the next election, unless something 
very surprising occurs between now and 
then, Quebec will probably hedge her 
vote. She will vote mainly Liberal, but she 
will elect just enough Conservatives to 
give her some bargaining power should 
Mr. Diefenbaker win again. But if Mr. 
Diefenbaker consolidates his gains in the 
other provinces in the next election, then 
the Liberals are in trouble indeed. For 
Quebec, to repeat. will not allow herself 
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In other words there is no safe radia- 
tion level, not even that of the unsullied 
earth itself, and any increase in the back- 
ground level is damaging to the repro- 
ductive tissue. In fact without any in- 
crease at all we are already producing 
far more defectives than is good for 
either society or our human future, as the 
result of natural radiation, for we now 
take care of the unfit more sedulously 
than those that are fit, with encourage- 
ment to reproduce. Accordingly no one 
can truthfully say that the background ra- 
diation level can be exceeded by any safe 
unit. We can justify it only by pitting one 
evil against another. 

So how much can we stand? As a 
working margin the range for the level 
of natural radiation to double that 
amount is generally taken as the most 
we can contemplate with any degree of 
equanimity at all when we are consider- 
ing the genetic health of the unborn gen- 
erations. It is not a safety margin but an 
acceptance of what is little more than an 
arbitrary level of unavoidable jeopardy. 
The question now is whether medical ra- 
diation procedures, particularly the use 
of x-rays, and a continuation of H-bomb 
tests are likely to raise the general ra- 
diation exposure above the level set. 
There are also the unsolved problems of 
the safe development of atomic energy 
and the disposal of atomic wastes. If we 
should lapse into complete insanity and 
launch a thermonuclear war the after- 
effects can hardly be contemplated. 

Two reports concerning this situation 
were published last year, one by the 
Committees of the National Academy of 
Sciences of the United States and the 
other by the Committee of the British 
Medical Council. Both are available to 
the public and can be understood by the 
intelligent layman, and both are deadly 
serious in what they have to say. For 
they amount to this: that already vir- 
tually half of the maximum reasonable 
allowance of exposure for the whole pop- 
ulation is taken up by medical and den- 


to be permanently isolated. 

In this fluid situation Quebec is no 
longer the key to political power in Can- 
ada. She is more like the prize for which 
both parties must play. During the next 
few months the future will be decided by 
Mr. Diefenbaker himself. If he can cap- 
ture the imagination of the English- 
speaking provinces, if his untried and 
makeshift cabinet can function without 
making the Canadian people long for the 
good old days of Pearson and Howe, then 
the Tories will win Quebec by default 
And if they do win Quebec, it should not 
be Jong before Maurice Duplessis’ Union 
Nationale finds itself out of office. 


a Dirty World 


tal diagnostic and therapeutic uses. That 
leaves us with practically no margin for 
error during the atomic age as a whole 
which we are now just entering. 

The American report makes six rec- 
ommendations for national health, the 
first and last of which will indicate the 
somber and sobering nature of the pre 
dicament we are in. The first is “that, in 
view of the fact that total accumulated 
dose is the genetically important figure, 
steps be taken to institute a national sys- 
tem of radiation exposure record-keeping. 
under which there would be maintained 
for every individual a complete history 
of his total record of exposure to x-rays. 
and to all other gamma radiation. This 
will impose minor burdens on all individ 
uals of our society, but it will, as com 
pensation, be a real protection to them 
We are conscious of the fact that this 
recommendation will not be simple to 
put into effect.” 

After emphasizing the great need to 
reduce medical and industrial radiation 
exposure from their present level, the 
final recommendation is “that every ef 
fort be made to assign to tasks involving 
higher radiation exposure, individuals 





Troops advance under blast. 
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Party Lines 


TALK about mergers of Canadian political 
parties (and there has been plenty of it 
during the past few weeks) is interesting 
but scarcely realistic. Another election 
may convince many supporters of splinter 
groups that they are wasting not only 
their own time but the country’s as well. 
Now. however, the splinter leaders are 
too obsessed by visions of a political up- 
heaval in Canada. the Liberals too en- 
grossed in postmortems and the Conser- 
vatives too cocky to think about mergers. 


Another vear and another’ election 
could make a tremendous difference. The 
Liberals. their claim to being the only 
truly national party rudely repudiated by 
the country, are in a state of shock. Even 
though they gained more votes than any 
other party. they find more than _ half 
their parliamentary strength concentrated 
in One province—and a province that has, 
more often than any other, been at odds 
with the rest of the nation. With nine 
ministers defeated, their leadership has 
been shattered. They are, indeed, in worse 
shape than the statistics would indicate. 
If they do not reorganize. and find new, 
vigorous and inspired leadership, the party 
could easily go into a decline as serious 
as that which afflicted the Conservatives 
two decades ago. 

A Liberal decline would, of course. 
give the CCF its great opportunity, just 
as the Conservative decline seemed to 
give Social Credit a chance for national 
growth. The Social Credit future now 
looks bleak; it is more likely that the 
Tories will swallow the SCs than other- 
wise. The Liberals are not nearly as bad- 
ly off as the Conservatives were in the 
Thirties and Forties, but they have lost 
much of their dynamism—retaining the 
hunger for power while forgetting the 
reason for acquiring it. The CCF, while 
less shrill and wild-eyed than formerly, 
has retained its atmosphere of purpose- 
ful crusading. The men it will send to 
the next session of the House are, most 
of them, fine and sometimes brilliant par- 
liamentarians. They will, if the Liberals 
are not careful and smart, take the play 
away from Mr. St. Laurent and his col- 





leagues 

The best thing that could happen, from 
the standpoint of the nation’s best inter- 
ests, would be a merger of the Liberals 
and the CCF. This could be done without 
the sacrificing of any principles. The Lib- 
eral party badly needs an injection of the 
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Editorials 


reformist spirit so brilliantly displayed by 
men such as M. J. Coldwell and Stanley 
Knowles. The CCF, on its side, can hope 
to become a really effective force only by 
a massive change in Canadian political 
thinking (highly unlikely) or by an al- 
liance with a better established organiza- 
tion. 

A Grit-CCF alliance, much as it is to 
be desired, is about as likely as a Cana- 
dian capture of the Davis Cup. The CCF 
leaders, while excellent parliamentarians, 
are too restricted by doctrine, by the rigid 
thinking of their labor union supporters 
and by the amateurish organization in the 
constituencies to be effective far-seeing 


politicians. 


Question of Recognition 


PRIME MINISTER Diefenbaker apparently 
intends to continue the Liberal policy of 
admitting the desirability of recognizing 
the Communist government of China but 
not doing anything about that recogni- 
tion. This is a mistake. 

There is only one reason for Canada’s 
not recognizing the Mao regime, and that 
is the wish not to irritate Washington—a 
pretty poor reason, unless Washington is 
willing to make concessions to avoid ir- 
ritation. And that the U.S. administration 
clearly is not ready to do. Mr. Eisenhow- 
er and his colleagues make _ soothing 
noises every so often, but they go ahead 
with their food give-aways and other pro- 
grams to the detriment of Canadian com- 





merce. 
Apart from any other considerations, 
it is manifestly absurd to refuse recogni- 
tion to the effective government of a na- 
tion simply because we think it is evil, 
unless we are prepared to give the same 
treatment to all governments which we 
think are evil. And if this curious prac- 
tice were common, there would be no 
intercourse at all between nations. 


Moscow Evolution 


Ir Is significant that, after the smashing 
of the Soviet Union’s collective leader- 
ship, Khrushchev aimed his heaviest 
criticism against Malenkov. Molotov and 
Kaganovich were important men, it is 
true, but they did not shape up as serious 
contenders for mastery of the Commu- 
nist machinery; Shepilov was an insecure 
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johnny-come-lately; but Malenkov was 
something else again—a subtle and popu- 
lar man who was able, for a short time, 
to take over the leadership after the death 
of Stalin. 

By disposing of Malenkov, Khrushchev 
has eliminated his most dangerous rival. 
There remains Zhukov, but he apparently 
is content to remain a military man, in- 
tent only on ensuring that the Red Army 





has a strong voice in affairs. 

Khrushchev’s charges of resistance to 
“peaceful co-existence” and of doctrinal 
rigidity had a strong basis of truth, as far 
as Molotov and his old Bolshevik friends 
were concerned. But Khrushchev has been 
tossing the same mud at Malenkov, the 
man who had given every evidence, when 
he had the power, of reversing the harsh 
domestic policies of Stalin. 

There is no reason for the rest of the 
world’s breathing a sigh of relief now 
that a few top Communists are out of the 
way. There is no evidence that the long- 
range objectives of the Communists have 
changed. Khrushchev’s emergence as the 
strongest man in the Red_ hierarchy 
means only that the methods may and 
probably will be changed. They will be 
more devious, more flexible—and_there- 
fore all the more dangerous. 


A Flag At Last? 


A NEW YORK theatre the other day decid- 
ed to stage a tribute to Canada. It was 
the usual display—chorus girls dressed in 
red Mountie jackets and so on. The pro- 
ducer wasn’t sure about the national an- 
them and played it safe by having the 
orchestra play both “O Canada” and “The 
Maple Leaf”. But he was stumped when 
it came to displaying a Canadian flag. A 
Canadian working in New York TV tried 
to explain to him why Canada has no flag 
but came away knowing full well that the 
explanation was a failure. The simple 
American could not understand that Ca- 
nadians are not really so disunited that 
they cannot agree on a flag. 

This is one of the little jobs that the 
new Conservative Government can do 
much more easily than its predecessor. 
There is no suspicion that the Tories wish 
to make a complete and final break with 
the United Kingdom—a suspicion attach- 
ed to the Liberals more firmly after some 
of the inept statements of Mr. St. Lau- 
rent. The Conservatives thus can move 
to give Canada a distinctive flag of its 
own. The move should be made soon. 
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what makes it stand up? 








Hidden from the eye and often forgotten — the 
frame of the building and the human skeleton both 
serve the vital funetion of keeping the structure 
from collapsing. 

\ steel frame building has many obvious qualities and some which are 
less apparent; for example: | 

It can be erected so quickly once the steel is on site that it often beats 
other materials which may show an earlier start. 

Changes or additions can be readily made both during construction 

and after completion as circumstances may dictate. 


It provides the utmost in permanence 


We would welcome the opportunity of discussing your new building — 
before the type of construction is decided. 


Illustrated: Artist's conception of new 
Vancouver Post Office - believed to be 
lareest all-welded building in the world. 
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Super Series: 2-Door Riviera 


everybody stare! 


Heads turn when Buick sweeps sleekly past. 


It's a habit with Buick, this trick of 
catching everyone’s eye... the natural result 
of a perfection of airs and graces. And it’s 
a habit that’s a positive pleasure for you 


to indulge. 


So... tndulge yourself—luxuriate—be looked at. 


See your Buick dealer... right away. 





A General Motors Value 











